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Let’s say that again— With coil springing on all four wheels . . . and new 


More than 25 miles to a gallon . . . more than 500 wonders of Nash Weather Eye Conditioned Air. 


miles to a tankful of gas . . . at average highway speed. Give your tired eyes a treat. 

Not for a small car, but for this big, big beauty of the See the greatest thing that’s ever happened to 
year—the Nash “600” Airflyte. automobiles—the New Nash Airflyte, in two series, 
Root: at tet the Nash “600” and Nash Ambassador. 


One clean sweep of perfect aerodynamic design, with 
racing lines unmarred by fender openings. Sweet and 
low .. . a massive 64 feet wide . . . yet it comes just 
to your shoulder. 


Inside, you never saw such room! A new Super- 
Lounge interior, so spacious you can have Twin beds 
for daytime napping or all-night sleeping. 

And wait until you drive it— 


It’s the world’s first car with Uniflo-Jet Carburetion 
. .. smooth as a dream. 





GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


The first car with Cockpit Control and the Uniscope. 


The first car with husky Girder-built Unitized body- Nash Mofors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


and-frame ... one solid, welded unit. 
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PUT THIS AIR 
IN YOUR BUSINESS 


Wonderfully fresh, invigorating air like that pictured 
above can be yours if you install a new Ventura Fan 
P in your plant or business. 





; Check the features of this remarkable fan: 


Z ® Modern styling 


®@ No exposed wiring 





® Smooth surface, easy to clean 





© Economical to operate New Ventura Fan readily exhausts bad air, 


j ® Easily installed 
j disagreeable odors, fumes, smoke, etc. 


® Certified Ratings—Standard Test Code 


Consult the nearest American Blower branch office 
, today for your air handling, heating, cooling and fr 
a drying needs. And remember, American Blower ven- 
tilating fans, utility sets, heating and cocling coils, 


unit heaters and air conditioning units are standard 
items available for prompt delivery. AMERICAN BLOWER 
AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary corxroration 
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AMERICAN-STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 


































Seeking a sale in Sydney... 


There’s a sure way to take the “ifs, ands and buts” out of 

business dealings overseas. Talk to your customer or prospect in 
person — by telephone. You can reach personal agreement on points 
in question, arrange details and close the deal in a single call. 


If you have friends or relatives abroad, you'll get a lot of 
satisfaction out of hearing their familiar voices on the telephone too. 


You can reach most countries around the world today. Just say 
to your Long Distance operator, “| want to make an overseas call.” 


is simpler to do by telephone! 
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BELL SYSTEM OVERSEAS TELEPHONE SERVICE 
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Bebe Shopp and her mother 


Runs in the Family 


I understand that Miss America’s mother 
is even more charming than her beautiful 
daughter (NEwsweek, Sept. 20, 1948). 
Won't you please print a picture of Mrs. 
Shopp? 


Mrs. Tuomas B., Niven 
Corvallis, Ore. 


Bullets and Ballots 


I have read with a great deal of interest 
your intelligent appraisal of the “voting with 
bullets” situation in Latin America ( News- 
WEEK, Jan. 24). In all fairness, as a Latin 
American, all we can say is that your state- 
ment is, more or less, sad but accurate .. . 

As to the doctrine of asylum, perhaps you 
would be interested to learn a story which 
reflects how its practice is imbedded in our 
tradition. Our Presidential elections in Hon- 
duras took place within a month of yours in 
this country. Our opposition candidate, after 
issuing a call to rebellion, escaped into the 
Cuban legation. According to the story, one 
of our school children, upon learning of 
President Truman’s election, asked his father 
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eagerly: “Daddy, do you know in which 
embassy Mr. Dewey is hiding now?” 


Jorce Fine, Duron 
Chicago 


>... The report is, undoubtedly, of great 
interest and I read it with due care. How- 
ever, may I make a few comments regard- 
ing one point of the report in which, by 
omission, you allude negatively to Colombia? 
Under the subtitle “What’s Lacking?” you 
say that “in some countries such as Argen- 
tina, Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay, the in- 
gredients of political democracy are present 
and revolution is the exception rather than 
the rule .. .” 

It might be of interest to your editors to 
know that in the history of the Republic of 
Colombia only one government, in the early 
1860s, was overthrown by revolution. Be- 
sides, our last civil war ended in 1902. We 
will celebrate soon half a century of peace. 
Naturally, like probably every country in the 
world, including the United States, we have 
had uprisings and riots like the one that 
took place in April of last year at Bogota 
during the Pan American conference, which 
everyone, beginning with the Colombians, 
has deplored deeply . .. 


GonzALo RESTREPO-JARAMILLO 
Colombian Ambassador to the U. S. 


Washington, D.C. 


Newsweek did not intend that the list be 
all-inclusive. It is fully aware that Colombia 
is one of the staunchest democratic coun- 
tries in Latin America. 


Paradise Questioned 


. . . Congratulations to Henry Hazlitt on 
his “Paradise on a Platter” (NEWsweEEK, Jan. 
17). He seems to be the first columnist of 
my reading acquaintance to come out from 
under the ether. It is refreshing, to say the 
least, to have a sane note sounded amid all 
the billing and cooing from Washington (the 
billing by Truman, naturally, and the cooing 
from Congress). 


JENNIE WILLIAMS 
Banner, Wyo. 


> If our stone-age ancestors had entertained 
the same political views that Henry (Hain’t- 
no-use ) Hazlitt defends in your Jan. 17 issue, 
we'd all still be running around with a club 
and a leopard skin. 


AusTIN E. Fire 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Topical Toupee 


In Newsweek, Jan. 24, you say “lots of 
moviegoers felt old and gray ... when 
former child star Jackie Coogan reported 
the theft 6f-his toupee.” To boost the morale 
of these moviegbers, may I point out that 
Charlie Chaplin, who played the adult lead 
with Jackie Coogan in “The Kid,” apparent- 
ly still has a relatively full head of wavy hair 
and, judging from fairly recent press reports, 
is leading a most active existence. 


P. W. GuINEy 
Nancy, France 


>In your piece on Jackie Coogan’s new 
toupee you stated, correctly, that it is in- 
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How much do you know about Asbestos? 


In 1915 “Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated was used for 
roofing and siding at 
a large colliery. 
So well did it 
stand up that ina 
rebuilding program 
4 years ago it was 
salvaged and 
re-used, 


"No maintenance for 
90 years.’ Thats 
what the owner 
required for his new 
building on New York's 
river front. Material 
specified and used? 
“Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated. 











‘Thoussnds of industrial buildings everywhere have the protection 
and economy of ‘‘Century” Asbestos Corrugated, the incombustible 
building material. It is fire resistant, corrosion and weather proof, 
never needs painting or other costly upkeep. 


The new ““TOP-SIDE” Fasteners, exclusive with ‘“‘Century” Asbestos 
Corrugated, considerably reduce erection costs on roofing jobs over 
steel purlin construction. The labor for making and moving and the 
cost of scaffolding is completely eliminated. The job is done entirely 
from the roof surface. 


If you are planning a new building or face-lifting an old one, investi- 


gate K&M “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. Your inquiry will be 
promptly answered with complete details. 


Nature made Asbestos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 
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Chaplin and Coogan in “The Kid”... 





Acme International 


... and their current crop of hair 


sured against loss due to fire or theft and 
is guaranteed not to blow off. As the cre- 
ator of Mr. Coogan’s new hair piece, may 
I add that it is also. guaranteed to stay 
on perfectly should Mr. Coogan swim, 
dive, be caught in a hurricane, or get into 
a wrestling match. Incidentally, coura- 
geous people like Coogan remove the stigma 
from toupee wearing. 
Louis FEDER 
New York City 
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152 West 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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As EVERY motorist knows—new, finer-than-ever 
grades of gasoline are coming... sometime in 
the future. 

Meanwhile, Packard has glorified the gallon you 


How to make today’s gas get today at your corner gas station! 


a performin’ fuel! 


Report on 130-HP Packard Eight, 
with overdrive* 

ROAD MILES PERCENTAGE OF OWNERS 
PER GALLON REPORTING EACH FIGURE 
under 16 5.9% 

16 9.6% 

17 15.8% 

18 24% 

19 13.6% 

20 18.5% 

21 12.2% 


and over 


Gas-mileage report—based on a 
national survey among new Packard 
owners. Variations are caused by dif- 
ferences in speed, terrain, temperature, 
and individual driver habits. *Op- 
tional, at moderate extra cost. 





‘“‘Free-breathing’’ engine design—born of 
Packard’s wartime experience powering all the 
PT boats, and America’s fastest planes—makes 
today’s gas give up its power more smoothly, 
more responsively...and with almost unbeliev- 
able new thrift! 

Just look at the actual figures below. 





“Safety-sprint’’ reserve power steps Quality note: Packard prec ision-built 
you ahead of other cars, ahead of fast quality is at an all-time high—proved 
trucks and busses...into the clear. And by the fact that the service needs of 
you'll get an extra thrill from the the husky new Packard Eights are the 
soothing smoothness of the new pre- lowest in Packard's 49 years of fine 
cision-built Packard Eights. car manufacturing. 


7 dé : 
130-HP EIGHT e 145-HP SUPER EIGHT e 160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT Pp \( K Re ) the man who owns one 
yl _A yl 








A 100-mile ditch was dug across the Isthmus of 
Suez...and the world was made 5000 miles 
smaller. Prime Minister Disraeli realized the vast 
importance of the Suez Canal—a faus/2: way to reach 
the markets of the East. So in the name of the Cabi- 
net, he bought part of the Canal .. . to the tune of 
£4,000,000! Parliament, fortunately for him, 
backed up his wisdom with hard cash. 

Disraeli, like any man with vision, knew that 
markets are most productive when you utilize the 
fastest way of getting at them. 

To the aid of today’s businessman comes a supe- 
rior method of getting places fast, and frequently: 


‘ 


—— 














Disracli went out on a limb... £4,000,000 worth! 


company ownership of the twin-engine Beechcraft 
Executive Transport. Because of its 200-mph speed, 
executives are no longer desk-bound; business 
travel time is cut 75%.,. Personal attention to dis- 
tant markets is again possible, and the profit side 
of the ledger reflects such increased activity. 
Travel in this 7- to 9-place luxuriously comfortable 
Beechcraft is travel as it should be—fast, relaxing 
and free of fatigue. And it is particularly econom- 
ical transportation as well. 

A note on your company letterhead will bring you an 
informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of Ameri- 
can Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 


KECUTIVE TRANSPORT 


MODEL 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AiR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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For Your Information 


NAVY VS. AIR FORCE: Official Washington naturally dis- 
likes the idea of the Navy and Air Force firing publicity 
broadsides at each other. Hence, 

current policy is to suppress serv- § 

ice clashes over the division of 7 Le 

funds for air power. NEWSWEEK 
feels, however, that the Navy 
and Air Force have legitimate, 
reasonable differences which de- 
serve to be brought into the open 
for full public consideration. Ac- 
cordingly, we were pleased to 
present the views of Gen. Carl 
Spaatz in his regular column of Jan. 10. And this week, on 
page*25, we gladly present the Navy view as expressed by 
ex-Assistant Secretary H. Struve Hensel. 





HEART WEEK: Once again we steal some space ordinarily 
devoted to NEwswEEk doings to draw your attention to an 
extraordinarily worthy national cause. This is a direct ap- 
peal to readers’ hearts and pocketbooks to participate in 
National Heart Week, which begins on Monday, Feb. 14. 
The American Heart Association has prepared some highly 
educational material concerning care of your heart; this is 
available in all major communities for perusal and discus- 
sion. The association also has put forth excellent reasons 
why it needs $5,000,000 this year for research, publishing 
scientific literature for your benefit, and developing com- 
munity service. 


SICKLE SPECIALIST: Ever since 1932, when banks were 
closing and college campuses were dotted with “Schools, 
not battleships” slogans, Harold Lavine of NEwsweEeEx’s 
National Affairs staff has been studying the Communist 
panaceas offered by the Kremlin to “sick America.” An 
expert in the field, he covered the movement for The New 
York American, subsequently for The New York Journal, 
and later for The Post. In 1940 he wrote a book for Dou- 
bleday, entitled “Fifth Column in America,” and in the 
same year co-authored “War Propaganda in the United 
States” with James Wechsler. For the past three months 
he has been making an intensive study of the effect of the 
current anti-Communist drive on the party itself. His re- 
markable findings convinced us that Lavine had produced 
a “cover” story. Hence, we hold the spotlight on Eugene 
Dennis and Lavine’s story which begins on page 18. 


THE COVER: As general secretary of the Communist Party 
in the United States, Eugene Dennis holds a job compar- 
able, according to the international Communist hierarchy, 
to that held by Joseph Stalin in Russia for a generation. 
In the absence of the ailing William 
Foster, chairman of the party, Den- 
nis is the ranking defendant in the 
present trial of Communist leaders in 
New York. He has been a key 
man in this country throughout the 
cold war, during which the party’s 
influence has steadily declined. If 
Russia’s current peace offensive is 
anything more than propaganda and 
if Dennis should be fired—a sign that the Communist line 
is changing again—Earl Browder, ex-CP secretary, might 
again be tapped for the job. Photographer O. C. Sweet 
caught Dennis at the microphone addressing a Communist 
rally in Madison Square Garden. 
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Number two of a series 


HE petroleum industry finds bank 
loans well suited to its requirements. 
Bank credit is flexible, available 
when needed, and can be paid off 
when not needed. 

For these reasons, many oil 
companies have relied upon banks for 
one-third or more of the money which 
they borrow from all sources. 

Chase National Bank, with a separate 


department dealing exclusively with 


CChase fin ances 


the CVEvY = day Uhings 


Yor (tse 





the petroleum industry, is a leader in 


making loans to the oil companies. 
No matter where you live, Chase credit 


helps to keep your car rolling. 


CHASE OIL LOAN INDEX 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

President Truman plans to send a spe- 
cial message to Congress on service-uni- 
fication legislation, and it’s probable that 
he will go beyond Defense Secretary For- 
restal’s suggestions regarding changes in 
the original act. For example, the White 
House may ask that heads of the separate 
services be reduced to the rank of Under 
Secretary . . . Treasury Secretary Snyder 
has hinted to close friends that he can’t 
afford to remain in the Cabinet much 
longer unless his salary is raised, At least 
two White House secretaries are reported 
to hold similar views, which accounts to 
some degree for the fact that Truman has 
gone out of his way to insist on higher 
salaries for Federal executives . . . Dr. 
Karl T, Compton is being mentioned for 
Secretary of Defense if and when For- 
restal steps down. Now chairman of the 
Research and Development Board, Comp- 
ton is gaining a reputation for ability to 
make the three services work together . . . 
Look for Dr, Philip C. Jessup to take an 
important job in the State Department. 
He’s retiring as acting U. S. representative 
on the UN Security Council. 


Acheson’s Press Conferences 

Secretary Acheson’s first two press con- 
ferences have made a hit in Washington. 
Acheson dealt with the President’s plans 
for underdeveloped areas and with the 
Stalin “peace offensive” interview. He 
talked brilliantly, and reporters remarked 
after the second conference that Stalin 
had met his match. Acheson is making 
real use of the press conference to explain 
and interpret U.S. foreign policy, the 
first time it has been done systematically 
by a Secretary of State in years. 


National Notes 

It may be officially denied, but right 
now the White House is losing more sleep 
over farm-price drops, rail lay-offs, and 
rising unemployment than over foreign 
affairs . . . House leaders are enthusiastic 
about the way Representative Dawson, 
the first Negro committee chairman in 
history, is handling his job. His Executive 
Expenditures Committee is considered 
one of the most efficiently run groups in 
the House . . . Another tip-off on Russia’s 
hopes for an exhausted U.S. economy 
comes from the official Soviet news 
agency Tass’s complete coverage of the 
current Senate committee hearings on 
the conservation and development of 
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The Periscope 


natural resources—oil, coal, gas, and tim- 
ber—and potential hydroelectric and 
aluminum production in the Pacific North- 
west . . . Ex-Sen. Jim Mead of New 
York, who has made his peace with Tru- 
man after a period of mutual coolness, 
again is in the running for the job of 
Under Secretary of Labor. 


Democratic Chairmanship . 

There’s a_ possibility that Sen. J. 
Howard McGrath will resign soon as 
chai man of the Democratic National 
Committee. McGrath and some of the 
President’s White House assistants have 
been scrapping over patronage and party 
policy. The President and McGrath get 
along well—when McGrath is able to see 
him. Some of McGrath’s friends have 
warned that he can’t continue to be both 
chairman and senator, They say that he 
should either resign as chairman and re- 
main in the Senate or else resign as sena- 
tor and be appointed to the Cabinet, a 
position which would give him more fre- 
quent political and policy contacts with 
the President. 


Rankin’s Bonus Bill 

The first bitter fruit of the House 
leadership action in curbing the powers 
of the Rules Committee will be borne in 
the near future when John Rankin brings 
his multibillion-dollar veterans’ pension 
bill out of his Veterans’ Affairs Commit- 
tee. House leaders admit privately they 
now see no way to keep the bill from the 
floor, nor much hope of defeating it there. 
They’re counting on having it die in the 
Senate, or by a Presidential veto. 


Hard-Driving Hoover 

At 74, Herbert Hoover is outworking 
younger men on the staff of his commis- 
sion on government organization; some 
of them privately complain that his 
schedule scarcely gives them time for 
sleep. The former President’s passion 
for painstaking work extends to personal 
editing of lengthy drafts of subcommittee 
reports. At one task-force meeting a 
quorum was lacking because Congres- 
sional members of the commission 
pleaded inability to leave their work at 
the Capitol to go to Hoover’s downtown 
offices. Instead of delaying the session, 
Hoover called his staff and drove to the 
Capitol, routed out missing members, 
and held the meeting on the spot. 


Interior Department Shift 
Truman’s appointment of his good 

friend Mon Wallgren of Washington to be 

chairman of the National Security Re- 


sources Board (see page 17) apparently 
solves a future shift in his official family. 
It will permit him to elevate the present 
Under Secretary of the Interior, Oscar 
Chapman of Colorado, to the Interior 
Cabinet post when Secretary Krug re- 
signs, as is expected soon, Chapman, in 
line for a better job because of his suc- 
cessful campaign work last year, had re- 
garded Wallgren as his chief opponent 
for the Cabinet place. 


Defense Department Dispute 

Truman’s proposals for strengthening 
the authority of the Secretary of Defense 
are in for some rough sledding on Capitol 
Hill. First trouble will be encountered in 
the House Armed Services Committee. 
Chairman Carl Vinson, once the leading 
Congressional champion of a big Navy 
(when he was head of the old House 
Naval Affairs Committee) , now is a vocif- 
erous big Air Force man. He is distrustful 
of the “balanced-forces” concept ad- 
vanced by Secretary Forrestal and the 
President, and consequently isn’t eager to 
make the Secretary of the Air Force 
wholly subordinate to the Defense Secre- 
tary. 


Trivia 

Mrs. Perle Mesta, oil heiress who is 
intimate with the Truman family, can 
have a diplomatic post if she wants one. 
But so far Mrs. Mesta, who helped the 
Democratic national campaign fund when 
it was at a low ebb last year, prefers her 
role as Washington’s foremost hostess 
(see page 17) . . . Russell Long, son of 
the late Huey, looks so much like his 
father that some of his colleagues in the 
Senate can’t remember not to call him 
“Huey.” He is becoming popular with 
the older senators, who can’t resist giving 
him gratuitous fatherly advice . . . Chaf- 
ing at the relative Congressional inac- 
tivity after five weeks, Republican Repre- 
sentative Morton of Kentucky told his 
Democratic colleagues: “If we don’t get 
busy, this Congress will have to stay here 
until cows give beer.” 
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Trends Abroad 

Behind the listing of ore exports from 
Bulgaria as a principal item in the new 
Soviet-Bulgarian commercial treaty are 
reports that the Russians are extracting 
uranium from a newly discovered site 
near Sofia, The operation is directed by a 
dozen top Soviet engineers and_ heavily 
guarded by special Bulgarian troops. . 
Turkey has reacted favorably to Foreign 
Secretary Bevin’s idea for a Levantine 
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“Locarno” settlement, provided its corner- 
stone is a tripartite alliance of Turkey, 
Egypt, and Britain. Bevin, however, 
wants a formal approach to come from the 
Middle East . . . Britain has a long-range 
plan for gradual merger of its various 
colonies and protectorates in Central and 
Eastern Africa, Beginning with the two 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland and later in- 
cluding Kenya, Tanganyika, and Uganda, 
the union would be called the Federated 
Capricorn Africa. 


Liberty in Hungary 

Uncensored reports from Hungary 
stress continued popular opposition to 
the Communist regime. During a recent 
strike in a Budapest textile mill women 
workers attacked the police, screaming 
that they would rather strangle their 
children than raise them as Communists. 
Sixty of the strikers were arrested, and 
the police ordered that the women be 
given no future employment anywhere in 
Hungary. Factory workers who witnessed 
the demonstration also were threatened 
with reprisals if they should be caught 
discussing it with anyone. 


Russia and China 

Reports from both Moscow and China 
indicate that the Russians are not too 
happy about the swift Chinese Com- 
munist advances in recent months. Be- 
cause the Chinese Reds are winning on 
their own, Moscow fears they will be 
much more independent than if their ad- 
vances had been slower and if ultimately 
they had called on Moscow for more 
help. 


Foreign Notes 

Stories about imminent British acqui- 
sition of large numbers of B-29 Super- 
fortresses are premature, but insiders say 
there are elements of a deal in the British 
lack of heavy bombers and needs of the 
Western world for adequate bomber 
bases in Britain. So far, however, no 
actual negotiations have taken place . . 
U.S. photo agencies in London hope 
to break up a lucrative racket whereby 
several society photographers are _per- 
mitted to take and sell exclusive pic- 
tures of the royal family. Agencies have 
agreed to refuse to buy or distribute 
photos from these photographers, all of 
whom enjoy personal friendships at court 
. . . A scientific study of the effect of 
vitamin-enriched flour on a large group 
of people has been completed by U.S. 
and Canadian scientists in Newfound- 
land, The highly favorable report proba- 
bly will cause a controversy in Canada, 
where such flour is banned. 


. = 
Synthetic Lard 
American farmers, already plagued by 


falling prices, face more and more com- 
petition from synthetic products. Before 
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the war cotton and wool growers had 
to fight underselling by synthetic fibers. 
Now producers of fats and oils, both 
animal and vegetable, are moving into a 
market war with synthetics. Sales of war- 
developed detergents are cutting domes- 
tic consumption of soaps made from 
natural fats. The newest threat is a syn- 
thetic substitute for lard for use in bread 
and other baked goods. Developed by 
the Atlas Powder Co., it already is being 
used by some bakers, Packers have pro- 
tested use of the synthetic to the Food 
and Drug Administration, asserting that 
it reduces the food value of the baked 
goods, The outcome depends on whether 
the administration’s forthcoming deci- 
sion classifies the synthetic as a standard 
ingredient of bread. 


Silence on Public Works 

Truman has told Administration of- 
ficials to avoid “discussing or commenting 
on” specific public-works projects con- 
templated in the new budget before Con- 
gress acts on them, This is at the behest 
of Democratic members of the appropria- 
tions committees, who don’t want regional 
lobbies, pressure groups, and other in- 
terests stirred up by reports that various 
“pet” projects, such as airports, flood con- 
trol, or rivers and harbors work in their 
areas aren't to be included in next year’s 
appropriations. It also reflects the Ad- 
ministration’s new attitude of heeding 
Congressional wishes. 


Business Footnotes 

Agriculture Secretary Brannan is hold- 
ing night conferences with government 
experts to hasten the formulation of a 
new Administration farm program. It 
will be given to Congress before the end 
of the month . . . Continued illness of 
CIO President Phil Murray is worrying 
leaders of that organization—and delay- 
ing action on all except the most urgent 
union problems . One major auto 
maker has abandoned plans for a radi- 
cally streamlined model and instead will 
apply the money saved on tools and dies 
toward qa price reduction on its present 
cars later this year . . . Ship-repair inter- 
ests are opposing the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s plan for installing four surplus 
Navy drydocks at lay-up basins for the 
“mothball” merchant fleet. The commis- 
sion wants to have its employes scrape 
and paint the vessels; the shipyards want 
to do it under contract. 
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Movie Notes 

Katharine Hepburn and Spencer Tracy 
will be co-starred again by M-G-M, this 
time in a new Garson Kanin-Ruth Gordon 
comedy, “Man and Wife” . . . Samuel 
Goldwyn is considering a plan for the 
nationwide construction of several hun- 
dred very small theaters seating not more 
than 400. These theaters would play top 


pictures for months instead of weeks. 
The hope is to show a good profit on a 
small overhead . . . The “Varga Girl,” the 
popular pin-up, will come to the screen in 
a Technicolor picture with that title. 
Broadway night-club operator Monte 
Proser will produce it. . . . The new 
bobby-sox idol Montgomery Clift has the 
inside track for the male lead in “Lorna 
Doone,” to be produced in England this 
summer . . . Universal-International is 
revising its 1949 schedule to emphasize 
comedy and action pictures. The studio 
blames last year’s $3,000,000 loss on the 
high cost of so-called “artistic films.” 


Radio Lines 

Broadway and movie headliner Clifton 
Webb is ready for a radio career if he 
can find a transcribed program series that 
won't interfere with his film work . . 
A new Henry Morgan program is being 
readied for a possible Sunday-night spot 
on NBC. Fred Allen is advising Morgan 
on the preparation of the show . . . The 
new baby which the Amos ’n’ Andy script 
shortly will bring to the Amos Joneses 
will be a girl and will be named Amus- 
andra. Plans already are set to rush an 
Amosandra rubber doll onto the market 
. . . Juvenile Jury, the Mutual network 
show on which a panel of youngsters 
solves problems presented in person by 
other youngsters, is moving from New 
York to Hollywood. The idea is to enable 
the jury to tackle the difficulties faced by 
the children of screen stars . . . Edgar 
Bergen’s new deal with Coca-Cola for 
next season on CBS will bring him 
$25,000 a week, with an extra $3,500 
weekly if the program is televised . 
Radio has had a number of phony feuds 
like that between Jack Benny and Fred 
Allen, but associates say it’s the real 
thing between Al Jolson and Oscar Le- 
vant, who are on the same show. 


Miscellany 

The National Education Association is 
launching a campaign to have automo- 
bile-driving lessons included in regular 
high-school courses. NEA officials cite 
alarming statistics showing that 16-year- 
old drivers are involved in fatal accidents 
much more frequently than their elders 
. . . Five-cent candy bars are beginning 
to get thicker. It’s a move to boost lag- 
ging sales and reflects the recent drop in 
cocoa prices . . . Jerry Kluttz, who writes 
the widely read “The Federal Diary” 
column for The Washington Post, is 
starting a biweekly newsletter for the 
many government employes outside of 
the capital . . . Some dealers report that 
sales of radio-phonographs and _ records 
are slumping as much as 75% below last 
year. Customers are passing up new 
equipment that doesn’t include television 
and are postponing purchase of records 
because of the confusion over the two 
new long-playing systems. 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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COMES THE =" 


It’s here—now—today! 

For you—the American citizen—are 
the greatest revolutionist in history! 

You have met those age-old tyrants— 
cold, hunger, dirt, disease—and hurled 
them back. 

True, they have not surrendered. We 
still have poverty. We still have sharp 
ups and downs of prices and jobs. The 
revolution still goes on. 

But it has gone farther here. We have 
won for ourselves more comfort, more 
convenience, more security and inde- 
pendence, than any other people since 
the world began. 

Right now the people of many nations 
are faced with a choice—between dicta- 
torship and a free economy. 

And they are taking a long look at us. 

At the promise of individual r-ward 
that has stimulated American invention 
and business enterprise. 

At American technical progress, which 


has made mechanical energy perform 
miracles of mass production, reflected in 
constantly lower costs—and in the long 
run, lower prices. 

At American workers—free to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers, to choose their jobs and to 
change them at will—with no ceilings on 
advancement and constantly increasing 
real wages for shorter working hours. 

If we continue to make that system 
work—if we constantly turn out more 
for every hour we put in—if we keep on 
creating more wealth for all of us and 
more jobs for ‘more people—then other 
nations will follow us. 

Let’s make our free, dynamic American 
system run so well at home that others 
will want to follow our example. 

If we do that we will give new hope to 
millions everywhere. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE 
THE BETTER WE LIVE 





Approved for the PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE of the Advertising Council by 
representatives of Management, Labor and the Public 
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Approved by 
representatives of Management, 
Labor and the Public. 


In words and pictures, it tells you 
—How our U.S. Economic System started 
—Why Americans enjoy the world’s 
highest standard of living 

—Why we take progress for granted 
—How mass production began 

— How we have been able to raise wages 
and shorten working hours 

—Why more Americans have jobs than 
ever before 

—Why the mainspring of our system is 
productivity 

—How a better living can be had for all 
MAIL THE COUPON to Public Policy Com- 
mittee, The Advertising Council, Inc., 25 West 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Signs of deflation—particularly rising unemployment and 
falling farm prices—are producing a mild recession scare in 
Congress. 


Most members seem to agree with Truman’s economic ad- 
visers that the situation isn’t alarming, but the nation’s econ- 
omy is undergoing an inevitable and healthy readjustment. 
But talk of recession nevertheless is growing louder. 


Probable results: Truman’s spending measures, both domestic 
and foreign, will be passed without difficulty. His economic- 
control and tax-increase legislation will encounter stiff re- 
sistance. 


> Hearings begun this week by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Economic Report will assemble expert 
opinion about the current economic situation and the im- 
mediate prospects. 


Whether the effect will be reassuring or more alarming re- 
mains to be seen. Chairman O’Mahoney plans to invite pro- 
ponents of all shades of opinion. 


> Truman’s omnibus control bill, providing for compulsory 
allocation of scarce raw materials and stand-by pricing pow- 
ers, has a diminishing chance for enactment in any form. 


Even two-year rent-control renewal is running into trouble. 
The Administration may have to accept a provision for de- 
control within the two-year period where local conditions 
warrant. 


Leaders now concede that any tax increase is unlikely if the 
deflationary trend is still running early next summer when 
committees get down to the business of writing new tax 
legislation. 


> Agitation against Regulation W, especially as it affects in- 
stallment buying of automobiles, is growing. But repeal is 
unlikely. 

Modification of the rule to permit smaller down payments 
and more time for liquidation of balances may be ordered 
soon by the Federal Reserve Board. 


> Sentiment for an increased minimum wage—75 cents in- 
stead of 40—is strengthened, if. anything, by economic de- 
velopments. 

Democratic leaders are still planning to push it through 
quickly by dodging for the time being the question of ex- 
panding coverage to groups not now protected by the law. 


> A long-range public housing bill substantially like the 
measure sponsored by the Administration is now certain of 
enactment. Differences between the Taft and Truman bills 
are not regarded as substantial. 


The fall in prices of materials is being used as an effective 
argument for the legislation. 
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> A wholly new farm program will soon make an appearance 
at the Capitol. The Agriculture Department is now drafting 
a long-range measure. 


It will embody the general principles of the Hope-Aiken 
flexible law but boost minimum price supports considerably 
higher than the present law’s 60-to-90% range and strengthen 
planting controls. 


Congressional farm leaders—both of the wheat and cotton 
blocs—are becoming alarmed about prospective surpluses be- 
cause of last year’s bumper domestic crop, prospects for an- 
other this year, and fast improvement in foreign agriculture. 


>» Changes in the Taft-Hartley Act will be much less drastic 
than originally thought. In fact, some Congressional leaders 
now think few of its major provisions will be dropped, though 
many will be altered. 

An emergency strike-injunction clause is now virtually cer- 
tain. The anti-closed-shop provision, while less certain, is 
likely to stay. 


Even the controversial anti-Communist pledge provision has 
a better than. even chance if amended to include officers of 
employing corporations as well as union officials. 


> Repeal of the present draft act isn’t in the cards. But Uni- 
versal Military Training seems to have no more chance than 
it had in the last Congress. 


Even fringe unemployment is counted upon to increase vol- 
untary enlistments enough to keep the services at their au- 
thorized strength. 


> Agitation for a veterans’ bonus is increasing. But it proba- 
bly won’t make much headway at this session. The various 
veterans’ organizations haven’t as yet agreed on any one plan. 


It will become a real issue, however, if unemployment grows 
and pump priming again becomes government policy. 


> All foreign trade measures will thrive in the present Con- 
gressional climate. ECA appropriations and renewal of re- 
ciprocal trade authority, stripped of restraints imposed by the 
80th Congress, will find the going easy. 


Congressmen from both farm and industrial districts are look- 
ing to foreign trade to take up the economic slack likely to 
occur in the next few years. 


> U.S. policy toward Russia will be firmer, not softer, as a 
result of the Soviet peace offensive. 


The State Department view is that the Russians are feeling 
the heat from the Marshall plan and other U. S. measures but 
not enough, as yet, to treat for peace settlements in a serious 
way through conventional channels. 


So the heat will be turned up in the hope of producing some- 
thing more than proposals for propaganda effect. That ex- 
plains the recent tightening of the counterblockade in Berlin 
and the renewed demand for return of vessels loaned to 
Russia during the war. 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Pure 


F you believe a fine motorcar 
| should be an extension of the 
owner’s personality — a compan- 
ion to his moods, a reflection of 
his way of life — you will look 
with interest on this inside view 
of a Buick ROADMASTER. 


From the first moment you see 
this stunning traveler you want 
to know it better. 


When you take the wheel you find 
it almost part of yourself, so per- 


fectly do Dynaflow Drive and 
the surge of 150-hp Fireball 
straight-eight fit themselves to 
your wishes of every driving in- 
stant. 


Here pictured is something you 
can add to all this — a crowning 
touch that makes your ROAD- 
MASTER purely and personally 
yours. 


This is the custom trim available 
to you on this gracious carriage, 





ly Personal 


adding to great power, impres- 
sive bearing and the masterful 
smoothness of the Buick ride, a 
crowning touch of extra distinc- 
tion and prestige. 


You can add this special trim to 
all the other qualities that make 
the ROADMASTER a car of grow- 
ing fame by arrangement with 
your Buick dealer when you put 
your order in. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK alone has all these features: Silk-smooth DYNAFLOW DRIVE* + FULL-VIEW VISION from enlarged 


glass area « SWING-EASY DOORS and easy access « “LIVING SPACE” INTERIORS with Deep-Cradle cushions + Buoyant- 


riding QUADRUFLEX COIL SPRINGING « Lively FIREBALL STRAIGHT- EIGHT POWER with SELF-SETTING VALVE LIFTERS plus 


HI-POISED ENGINE MOUNTINGS « 


BEARINGS, main and connecting rods *« BODY BY FISHER. 


Cruiser-Line VENTIPORTS « 


Low - pressure tires on SAFETY- RIDE RIMS « 


DUREX 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optional at extra cost on SUPER models, 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening. 


weg ROADMASTER ge GO 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


with Dynafiow Drive 





Some New 
ARTICLES of FATTH 


for Industry ¢€9 Business 








a“ 


BELIEVE that a business must be run at 
an adequate profit and must hold its own in 
fair competition with other businesses. 


“, .. within my sphere I will do my best to help 
keep my business prosperous and strong. 


“] BELIEVE that business must serve employees, 
stockholders, consumers, and government and 
that management must keep the interests of all 
these elements. in balance. 


.. to the extent of my authority I will try to 
preserve this balance. 


“] BELIEVE that management’s operating goals are 
continuously improved productivity and growth, 
in order to provide jobs, reward investors, attract 
capital, and provide more and better goods and 
services at lower cost. 


..im any capacity in which I find myself I 
will work toward those goals. 


“| BELIEVE further that the greatest assets of a 
business are its human assets and that the im- 
provement of their value is both a matter of 
material advantage and moral obligation; I be- 
lieve, therefore, that employees must be treated 
as honorable individuals, justly rewarded, encour- 
aged in their progress, fully informed, and prop- 
erly assigned, and that their lives and work must 
be given meaning and dignity, on and off the job. 


“... if I have the supervision of so much as one 


other person I will strive to honor these princi- 
ples in practice. 


“] BELIEVE that a reputation for integrity is an- 
other priceless asset of any business and that 
management must deal fairly with customers, 
competitors, and vendors, advertise truthfully, 


fulfill its commitments, co-operate with other 
managements in the betterment of business as a 
whole, and oppose any artificial restriction that 
may limit production, fix prices, or restrain trade. 


“,..in my daily work I will try to deserve, 
and make my business deserve, a reputation for 
integrity. 

“] BELIEVE that the future of the American eco- 
nomic system depends on the confidence, good 
will, and understanding of the people, and that 
business leadership must make itself a responsi- 
ble part of the human community by participat- 
ing in worthy activities, locally and nationally. 


“, .. aS a representative of business and as an 
individual I will identify my business and myself 
with the welfare of people. 


“| BELIEVE that whenever business has earned a 
hearing, it has not only a right but a duty to ask 
for public confidence, and that it must speak 
freely, give information gladly, and answer the 
attacks of those who seek to undermine Ameri- 
can freedom under democratic capitalism. 


. I will speak out in behalf of my business 
and the system which it represents. 


“T BELIEVE, finally, that business leadership is 
nothing less than a public trust, that it must 
offer a message of courage and hope to all peo- 
ple, and that it can help an economically strong 
America to lead other nations to lasting pros- 
ee freedom, and peace. 


. I will work not only for the advancement 
of myself, my family, and my country, but for 
liberty and democracy for America and for the 
world — now and in the years to come.” 











WE BELIEVE, here at Bristol Brass, that this is the most enlightened Code of Practice ever expressed 
by, or for, American industry and business. It comes from the mind and pen of Mr. CLARENCE 
Francis, Chairman of the Board, General Foods, Inc. And we regard it as a privilege... 
as well as a public service... to p ane this page to the wider dissemination of these principles. 


The BRIsTOL Brass CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass, since 1850, in Bristol, Connecticut 
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Between the Hill and the White House 


It was becoming plainer by the minute 
last week that Harry S. Truman and the 
widely heralded “cooperative” 81st Con- 
gress weren't cooperating so well. The 
signs that the harmony was over, scarce- 
ly before it had begun, were no bigger 
than a congressman’s frank, but they 
were unmistakable: 
> The historic schisms between Northern 
and Southern Democrats were 
emerging anew, making coalition 
between the Southerners and the 
Republicans a distinct probabil- 
ity on many vital issues. 
> GOP leaders were beginning 
to outmaneuver their Democratic 
equals on a_ half-dozen minor 
matters that might not win prizes 
for statesmanship but which in- 
creased the cloakroom wrangling 
among Democrats. 
> Finally, with the Truman pro- 
gram built on an anti-inflation 
premise, the quixotism of the 
national economy in apparently 
choosing 1949 for a downward 
adjustment was causing Con- 
gress to head in one direction 
and the President in another. 

In the space of a few days last 
week, three issues bolstered the 
view that Mr. Truman might not 
find the 81st Congress much 
more to his liking than the 80th, 
which he repeatedly denounced 
as the “worst” ever. 

Rieht Uneivil: In the Sen- 
ate, from the Administration’s 
pnt of view, the Republicans were un- 
civil on the President’s civil-rights pro- 
gram. The Republicans, who plan to vote 
for most of it, were demanding that the 
issue be brought to a head immediately. 
Reason: With Southern Democrats de- 
termined to filibuster any change in Sen- 
ate rules which would make passage of 
civil-rights legislation easier, the Presi- 
dent's entire legislative program might 
be tied in knots for weeks, and old Demo- 
cratic enmities renewed. 

Last Thursday, Feb, 3, Sen. William F. 
Knowland, California Republican, pulled 
the rug out from under the Democrats. 
With the Senate Rules Committee unhur- 
riedly considering the issue of a rules 
change, he moved that the Senate con- 
sider a pending rules proposal to make 
it possible to break a threatened Southern 


filibuster against the civil-rights program. 

Frantically, Senate Democratic Leader 
Scott W. Lucas denounced the GOP move 
as “politics.” But it was such effective 
politics that Vice President Alben W. 
Barkley, who had kept aloof from the 
political hurly-burly, rushed to Lucas’s 
aid, Summoning key Democrats, he told 
them that Knowland’s motion must be 





Aiken and Taft: The GOP interrupted a honeymoon 


deteated if the Senate was to be kept un- 
der control. Quickly, they convened a 
Democratic caucus which voted unani- 
mously to oppose the Knowland motion. 
But Knowland was not dismayed. Al- 
though his motion was dead, he had 
caused the Democrats to demonstrate 
that civil rights might have priority on 
Mr. Truman’s program, but not in Con- 
gress. 

Labor-Law Teeth: On a_ second 
issue—1 peal of the Taft-Hartley Act—the 
Democrats were faring no better. Sen. 
Robert A. Taft, taking full advantage of 
the fact that many Democrats favored 
many features of the law and that the 
Administration itself was in a similar 
position, was heckling Administration 
witnesses with pungent questions as 
they paraded before the Senate Labor 


Committee. In drafting the “National 
Labor Relations Act of 1949,” Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin had left him- 
self open to GOP counterattacks. Gim- 
mick: at the last minute Tobin, acting 
on the AFL’s and CIO’s express demands 
that “slave labor” must go, had stricken 
out in its entirety the Taft-Hartley pro- 
vision empowering the President to use 
injunctions to block strikes endangering 
the national welfare. Mr. Truman, who 
had four times obtained such injunctions 
and in May 1946 had asked Congress 
for such power himself, had approved 
the abandonment of this provision despite 
misgivings of some White House 
advisers, He had even sent word 
to the Senate to make keeping 
it out a point of loyalty to the 
President and the Democratic 
party. ° 

Before the committee, Secre- 
tary Tobin now argued that Mr. 
Truman would rely solely on 
public opinion to prevent para- 
lyzing strikes. “The power of the 
President is so strong it would 
avail,” he said. Taft laughed 
outright and George D. Aiken, 
liberal Vermont Republican, 
cracked: “This has no _ teeth 
whatever, except moral suasion. 
In the case of Mr. [John L.] 
Lewis, that would hardly be re- 
garded as any teeth at all—unless 
you might say false teeth.” 

Overnight the Administration 
changed its pitch, with Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark advanc- 
ing a different explanation. Be- 
cause of “the inherent power of 
now the President to deal with emer- 
gencies that affect the health, 
safety, and welfare of the entire 
nation,” Clark argued, “the United States 
would have access to the courts to pro- 
tect the national health, safety, and wel- 
fare.” 

Taft leaped on this. “I don’t know of 
any inherent right of the President to 
get iniunctions in a national emergency,” 
he deo'>red. “If you want to do that, you 
ought to say it in clear law.” 

Sen. Wayne Morse, Oregon Republi- 
can, “Young Turk,” and erstwhile Taft 
baiter, sided with Taft: “The Administra- 
tion is trying to work both sides of the 
street by telling labor it opposes the in- 
junction feature and telling the public it 
has it anyway.” 

At a press conference, Mr. Truman 
himself further confounded the picture. 
Although agreeing with Clark that his 
inherent consiitutional powers were suf- 
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ficient to halt national-emergency strikes, 
he made a key concession. He said there 
wasn’t any objection to spelling out such 
powers in the pending labor bill. 

Time and again, Taft forced witnesses 
into similar corners on other points. 
Sample: Tobin, explaining why the Taft- 
Hartley provision for anti-Communist 
affidavits had been eliminated from the 
Administration bill, amazed the commit- 
tee by advocating a separate law to make 
it a crime for a Communist to hold union 
office. By the week end Taft was chor- 
tling: “No one today is proposing repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act in substance— 
only in name.” 

Inflation Irony: A third issue—what 
to do about economic controls—hit both 
the Senate and House full-face. First, 
they extended for seven months the anti- 
inflation act calling for voluntary alloca- 
tions of steel and other scarce materials, 
which ironically had been passed by the 
GOP 80th Congress. 

When the law was originally before 
Congress in December 1947, it had been 
denounced by Barkley, then Democratic 
floor leader, as a “milk-and-water propo- 
sition.” As the Senate took its action last 
week, Sen. Raymond E. Baldwin, Con- 
necticut Republican, jabbed the needle: 
“I am astounded that after two years of 
debate on what the Democrats would do 
to combat high prices if they once got 
in control of the Congress, the very first 
step is to continue in force and effect a 
Republican measure.” 

The proposed extension of the Export 
Control Act for 28 months demonstrated 
even more clearly the Congressional atti- 
tudes on inflation. With prices of cotton- 
seed, soybean, and peanut oils dropping 
sharply, Southern members moved to 
switch control over farm exports from 
the “niggardly” Commerce Department 
to the more sympathetic Agriculture 
Department. 

To forestall this revolt, President Tru- 
man telephoned Rep. Paul Brown of 
Georgia, saying: “Hello, Paul, this is the 
President, I hear you're trying to upset 
the applecart.” On the President’s promise 
that he himself would switch authority 
from Commerce to Agriculture, Brown 
agreed to leave the bill untouched. But 
privately, Brown remarked: “He never 
called me Paul before, We don’t know 
each other that well.” 

In the Senate, however, Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina accepted ex- 
actly the sort of amendment which the 
President had sought to block. He as- 
sured Mr. Truman it would do no harm. 

With deflation on the horizon, Congress 
appeared unlikely to be impressed by Mr. 
Truman’s demands for mandatory infla- 
tionary controls when he spells them out 
to Congress. One top House Democratic 
strategist confessed: “I think legislation 
dealing with compulsory controls will be 
the kind least likely to pass.” 
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PRICES: 


From Axes to Props 


Although the official policy in Wash- 
ington is still “anti-inflation,” the Admin- 
istration last week was busily engaged in a 
campaign to stop falling food prices: 
> With the Army already in the market 
for 25,000,000 pounds of beef (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 7), it was revealed that 
military purchases of Argentine beef for 
overseas forces had ceased and that buy- 
ing would be done in the American 
market to keep prices up. 
>The Department of Agriculture was 
completing plans to combat dropping 
milk prices by pegging the price of but- 
ter through government offers to pur- 
chase it. 


THE ATOM: 


To Tell or Not to Tell? 


Reporting last week to the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Atomic Energy, 
David Lilienthal found himself firmly 
seated on the horns of a dilemma, As 
custodian of America’s most secret weap- 
on and a revolutionary source of energy, 
he was faced with a touchy security prob- 
lem: How much could he, as chairman of 





Harris & Ewing 


McMahon fights atomic hush-hush 


the Atomic Energy Commission, reveal of 
nonmilitary atomic information without 
giving away the secret of the bomb? 
Moreover, how could the achievements 
of the AEC be at once hush-hush and 
highly publicized? 

Lilienthal’s worry became apparent as 
he stood before the Joint Congressional 
Committee at one of its rare open sessions 
last Wednesday, Feb, 2. Presenting (1) 
the AEC’s fifth semi-annual accounting, 
an unclassified document cleared by the 
military (Newsweek, Feb. 7), and (2) 
a highly secret report prepared solely for 


the committee, he found himself under 
attack for being too secretive and for tell- 
ing too much. The first charge came from 
Chairman Brien McMahon who asked for 
more data on the bomb—as well as the 
“size of the stockpile’—and directed 
Lilienthal to “study” the possibility of 
making these disclosures, 

Seeurity vs. Rights: But Senator 
McMahon’s open-door policy on atomic 
information found little acceptance by at 
least two other members of the commit- 
tee. Sharply critical of the unclassified 
report for its frankness in divulging the 
growth and location of the nation’s atomic 
plants, Sen, Millard E, Tydings asserted: 
“A potential enemy would give millions 
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Connally raps atomic “blah-blah” 


for that information.” Pointing to pictures 
of Brookhaven and other research centers, 
he added: “I'd like to have such pictures 
from other countries for the use of our 
general staff . . . I'd like to put those who 
want to pry into our affairs to the trouble 
of finding out these things for them- 
selves.” 

Sen. Tom Connally was even more 
blunt. “Why is it necessary for you to 
blah-blah to the country about these 
bombs?” he asked Lilienthal, “The more 
we rush into print, the more [our ene- 
mies] deduce.” 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw declared: “If I was 
going to attack [the Brookhaven Labora- 
tory] I would be glad to know it was 
marked by the highest structure on Long 
Island.” 

Attempting to turn away wrath with a 
soft answer, Lilienthal insisted that the 
contents of the open report were known 
to thousands whereas the information in 
the secret report—“one of the hottest 
documents assembled”—was known in 
full to perhaps twenty people, It was the 
right of the public in a democracy to 
know as much of the nonmilitary story as 
possible, he said, 

Still unmollified, Tydings and Connally 
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Harris & Ewing 
Tydings would seal the mouths 


put off a discussion of this problem until 
the committee could meet in executive 
s ssion, “We should impress the members 
[of the AEC] not to be handing out inter- 
views on this subject in the meantime,” 
Tydings warned, But, with McMahon 
pulling for less secrecy and some com- 
mittee members for more, an early de- 
cision seemed unlikely, At the week end 
McMahon appealed to the President for 
“competent” advice, 

Until the matter had been threshed 
out, the AEC made it clear that it had no 
intention of curtailing its educational ac- 
tivities, Already in preparation were a re- 
port on atom power for aircraft, another 
report on nuclear power plants, an 
“atomic-weapons handbook,” and a text- 
book on atomic facts. Barring Congres- 
sional interference, these works would be 
published. before the AEC made its next 
semi-annual report. 


PRESIDENT: 


Assignment for Wallgren 


Mon C. Wallgren has many nonpoliti- 
cal distinctions. Liberal in his use of Eau 
de Cologne and shaving lotion, he is 
known as the best-smelling governor the 
state of Washington ever had. He is 
blond, husky, and ruddy. His clothes are 
always beautifully tailored. He is an all- 
around indoor and outdoor sportsman, 
but billiards and golf are his métier. As 
a golfer, he shoots in the 70s. In 1929 he 
won the national amateur balk-line bil- 
liard championship. 

Politically, his New-Dealish record 1s 
good. Elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1932, he served in the 73rd, 
74th, and 75th Congresses. In 1940 he 
went into the Senate, resigning in 1945 
to take over the governorship of Wash- 
ington. Most important of all, he was a 
good friend of Harry S. Truman. During 
Mr. Truman’s senatorial days Mrs. Wall- 
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gren and Mrs. Truman often went shop- 
ping together, and there was much visit- 
ing between the two families. When the 
President stumped the Northwest, Wall- 
gren, running again for governor, was 
at his side. 

Surprise: Wallgren’s defeat in No- 
vember and the President’s reputation 
for taking care of his friends set the 
press to speculating: What job would the 
ex-governor get? Armed solely with the 
knowledge that he had agreed to come 
to Washington at Mr. Truman’s request, 
forecasters put Wallgren in almost every 
government job, from Secretary of In- 
terior down. 

Last Dec. 15 the resignation of Arthur 
Hill as $14,000-a-year chairman of the 
National Security Resources Board cre- 
ated the ideal opening for a man who 
had served on the Truman committee 
investigating war plants and sources of 
raw materials. The President asked -Wall- 
gren if he'd like the job. “Any job you 
want to put me in,” the ex-governor 
answered, “and I think this one would 
be fine.” 

While Wallgren moved his household 
from Olympia, Wash., to Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Truman named John R. Steel- 
man as Hill's successor ad interim, to 
work the board into the alignment with 
the White House which Hill had dis- 
couraged. Last week, with Steelman’s 
job completed and Wallgren comfortably 
installed at the Wardman Park Hotel, the 
President announced the appointment to 
a press corps which, to the last minute, 
had still been speculating but had never 
guessed the job Wallgren finally got. 


Madame Hostess 


In her long career as a Washington 
party giver, Mrs. Perle Mesta has en- 
tertained top-ranking Republicans and 
Democrats as indiscriminately as she her- 
self has switched party allegiance. 


Among her guests have been Vice Pres- 
ident Charles Curtis, Maj. Gen. Pat 
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Hurley, Chief Justice Fred Vinson, and 
Chief of Staff Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Although she provides professional en- 
tertainers, Mrs. Mesta made Eisenhow- 
er sing for his supper with a shaky bar- 
itone rendition of “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” and allowed Hur- 
ley to unleash his personal war whoop 
—a vocal feat combining the yow! of a 
mule skinner and the shriek of a wound- 
ed Indian. 

Back in 1943 Mrs. Mesta, an oil heir- 
ess from Oklahoma City, became friendly 
with the Truman family. As Harry S. 
Truman rose from senator to Vice Presi- 
dent to President, Mrs. Mesta went along, 
giving lavish parties all the way. Her re- 
ception at the Sulgrave Club in 1945 for 
the newly elected Vice President and her 
party for Margaret in 1946 were among 
the biggest social affairs of those years. 
When the Trumans moved into the White 
House, Mrs. Mesta became the capital's 
No. 1 hostess. Inaugural week in Janu- 
ary was a personal triumph for the 
wealthy matron. 

Party for Pyxys: Last week Mrs. 
Mesta won a reward for her admiration 
of the Truman family. The President 
made her a “pyxy.” As such, on Feb. 9, 
she would take part in the traditional 
“trial of the pyx,”* in which a fifteen- 
member Assay Commission would go 
through the motions of testing silver 
coins minted in the past year to deter- 
mine whether or not the public had been 
short-changed by the government. 

For her part in the 157-year-old an- 
nual ceremony at the Philadelphia Mint, 
Mrs. Mesta would get her transportation, 
$10 a day for food and lodging, and one 
free lunch. But the inveterate hostess, 
who thought nothing of spending $5,000 
for one party, could not let the govern- 
ment get away with this meager allow- 
ance. Immediately she let the other 
fourteen members of the Assay Com- 
mission know that though the duties as 
“pyxys” might be serious, they could be 
sure that the occasion would be fittingly 
feted at one of her famous parties. 

Taking note of her appointment, The 
Washington Daily News commented: 
“So much of that stuff has passed 
through [Mrs. Mesta’s] fingers that she 
should be able to test the weight and 
fineness with all the adeptness of a 
skilled blind man reading Braille.” 


Work and Kisses 


Last week President Truman also: 

> Elevated Dean Rusk, onetime govern- 
ment professor, college dean, and as- 
sistant to the Secretary of War, from di- 
rector of the State Department’s Office of 
United Nations affairs to be an assistant 
Secretary of State. 

> Confided that “the President spends 





*Pyx: traditionally the box in which the coins to 
be assayed are kept. 
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most of his time kissing people on the 
cheek in order to get them to do what 
they ought to do without getting kissed.” 
Now that his salary has been raised from 
$75,000 to $100,000 annually, he said, 
“[I] can work a little harder, I work only 
eighteen hours a day now, Maybe I can 
put in twenty.” 


COMMUNISTS: 


The Party Has Troubles 


The Communist Party U.S.A. was 
fighting for its life last week on two 
fronts. 

One was a dingy Federal courtroom in 
New York, where eleven of its leaders 
stood trial on charges of conspiracy to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of 
the United States Government. There, 


> The Communist youth organization has 
been all but wiped out. 

> The number of Communist fellow trav- 
elers, which once reached into the hun- 
dreds of thousands, has fallen off sharply. 
> Where the party once was able to main- 
tain scores of front organizations, it now 
has only a handful, and those which still 
exist have been reduced to known party- 
liners and are relatively impotent. 

> The Communist Party has lost respect- 
ability. It no longer can get prominent 
non-Communists like Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Roger Baldwin, ex-Sen. Gerald Nye, 
and the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, to 
front for it. 

> It has lost most of its power in the CIO, 
where it once controlled more than 25 
per cent of the membership. It still runs 
the International Longshoremen’s Union 
and has a precarious hold on the United 





N. Y. Star 


Communists in court}: Their party was down but not yet out 


through fast legal footwork, the Com- 
munists were maneuvering to keep the 
party from being outlawed, in effect if 
not in name. 

The second front reached from the 
New York waterfront to Park Avenue 
penthouses, from the auto plants of De- 
troit and the steel mills of Pittsburgh to 
swank Hollywood estates. And it was no 
less crucial. The Communist objective: 
simply to hold the party together. 

The picture: 
>The Communists are undergoing the 
fiercest attack since the early ’20s, when 
they finally were forced underground. 
Since V-J Day party membership has 
slumped 25 per cent.* 





*However, the party still has ample funds. Iron- 
ically, capitalist prosperity has upped wages of non- 

mmunists and Communists alike and, since party 
dues are based on income, wage increases have meant 
increased dues, 
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Electrical Workers and a few minor 
unions. 

> The party is racked with dissension and 
chaotic with dissident groups. 

> The leadership has been forced to insti- 
tute a series of purges, resulting in more 
expulsions than in the entire previous 
history of the party, 

> Communist leaders admit that the party 
has lost its influence in Washington. 

The Rise: From 1930 through 1945 
the rise of the Communist Party in the 
United States was almost meteoric. With 
only 7,500 members in 1930, most of 
them foreign-born and many of them 
barely able to speak English, the party 
swelled to 80,000. On scores of high- 
school and college campuses, chapters 





tSeated, Robert Thompson, Henry Winston, Eugene . 


nnis, Gus Hall, Jo illiamson; standing, Jacob 
Stachel. Irving Potash, Carl Winter, Benjamin J. 
Davis Jr., John Gates, Gilbert Green. 


of its youth group, American Youth for 
Democracy, were as powerful as they 
were noisy. Communist fellow travelers 
numbered in the hundreds of thousands. 

The party held the balance of power 
in the CIO and either ran or dominated 
several of its most important unions, in- 
cluding those in strategic wartime in- 
dustries, such as the National Maritime 
Union and the United Auto Workers. 
Thousands of party members and de- 
pendable fellow travelers had infiltrated 
the Federal government, and some had 
risen so high in the Administration that, 
if they could not determine policy, they 
could at least divert it toward Com- 
munist ends—or else sabotage it. Com- 
munists had even penetrated into the 
State Department and the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services. 

Furthermore, the party almost became 
respectable. Even anti-Communist gov- 
ernment officials thought nothing of con- 
ferring with Communist leaders to find 
out how the party would react to policies 
they were contemplating. The party was 
able to induce non-Communists and even 
anti-Communists to join its fronts. Among 
the members of the National Council of 
American-Soviet Friendship, for example, 
were Federal Judge Learned Hand, 
Harold L. Ickes, and Republican Sen. 
(then Gov.) Leverett Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts. 

The Deeline: Now, the picture has 
changed completely. The Communist 
Party membership is down—from 80,000 
to 60,000—and continuing downward. 
American Youth for Democracy has been 
dissolved as a national organization, and 
the party itself admits: “The AYD has 
become organizationally weakened to the 
point where it exists today in only three 
or four states and has functioning clubs 
on a few campuses.” 

The Communists still keep a foothold 
in the CIO, but they are rapidly being 
pushed out. They have been driven from 
the United Auto Workers. Two longtime 
fellow travelers, Joseph Curran, president 
of the National Maritime Union, and 
Michael Quill, president of the Trans- 
port Workers Union, have broken with 
them; and in the ensuing struggle for 
power, the Communist organizations 
within those unions have been wrecked. 
Philip Murray, president of the CIO, has 
ousted every Communist he could find 
from the national office, and he is moving 
to destroy the smaller Communist unions 
and put their membership within the 
jurisdiction of anti-Communist leaders. 

The last remaining stronghold of the 
Communists in the CIO is the United 
Electrical, Radio, and Machine Workers 
Union; and there, too, the Communists 
are on the defensive. Privately, Com- 
munist leaders admit that, barring a 
miracle, it is only a matter of time before 
the UE will be wrested from their hands. 
President Albert J. Fitzgerald, who has 
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been their front man for years, appears 
to recognize the trend. The Communists 
expect him to split with them and seek 
safety in the anti-Communist camp. 

As far back as December 1946 William 
Z. Foster, national chairman of the party, 
admitted at a secret meeting of the 
national committee that the party no 
longer had any mfluence within the gov- 
ernment and its fronts were seriously 
demoralized. He bewailed “the betrayals 
of the Truman Administration.” The Na- 
tional Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship has lost the array of big names that 
once made its membership lists dazzle. 
Now declared subversive by the Attorney 
General, it retains only total political 
innocents. and the most-hardened fellow 
travelers. 

To its dismay, the party has com- 
pletely lost its touch for creating fronts. 
When Communists started organizing the 
Progressive Party, they talked of rolling 
up 20,000,000 votes for Henry Wallace. 
They were certain that whatever the 
figure it would be higher than Harry S. 
Truman’s. During the campaign the Com- 
munist estimates steadily decreased to 
12,000,000 to 8,000,000 to 6,000,000 and 
finally to 5,000,000. The actual figure— 
1,100,000—left rank-and-file Communists 
gasping. 

The Purge: The Communist Party's 
decline began in mid-1945, when Joseph 
Stalin switched his foreign policy from 
one of apparent cooperation with the 
Western democracies to one of frank an- 
tagonism. The about-face caught Ameri- 
can Communists flat-footed. Earl Brow- 
der, then general secretary, was preach- 
ing that American capitalism and Soviet 
Communism could cooperate in the post- 
war world and that American capitalism 
was “progressive.” 

After Stalin’s change in toreign policy, 
Jacques Duclos, a French Communist 
leader, speaking with the voice of Mos- 
cow, roundly denounced Browder’s poli- 
cies; and there was an upheaval on Union 
Square. Browder was ousted first from 
the leadership of the party and then from 
the party itself. Eugene Dennis took over 
Browder’s job as general secretary, thus 
becoming titular leader of the American 
Communists. Foster was made national 
chairman, largely a figurehead job. The 
party line turned sharply revolutionary, 
becoming increasingly critical of the Tru- 
man Administration, not only on foreign 
but on domestic policy as well. 

There had been innumerable such re- 
versals in the party line before, but with- 
out any serious or lasting effect on the 
party membership. Like automatons, the 
rank and file simply had dropped the old 
line from their vocabulary and learned 
the new one. However, Browder had 
built up a large personal following within 
the party. When he was expelled, many 
of his followers either were expelled with 
him, like his brother William, or else left 
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Browder: Waiting in the wings 
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Foster: Only a figurehead 
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McKenney: Too red for Reds 
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Bedacht: Purged for “Leftism” 


voluntarily, like such old-timers as Wil- 
liam R. Dunn. 

The purge of the Browderites failed to 
create peace in the party, for a group of 
extremists complained that Dennis and 
Foster had not gone far enough left and 
in fact were guilty of “Browderite tend- 
encies” themselves. The party cracked 
down on them also, charging them with 
“Trotskyism,” the Communist synonym 
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for being too far left. Among those 
ousted were the playwright Ruth Mc- 
Kenney (“My Sister Eileen,”) and her 
screen-writer husband Bruce Minton. 

The QOuteries: As the party’s influ- 
ence wanes, criticism of the leadership 
within the party increases. Most of those 
expelled—both the “Browderites” and the 
“Leftists’—have remained Communists 
even though not Communist Party mem- 
bers, They still have friends in the party. 
This is especially true of Browder, who 
has retained close ties with the Politburo 
in Moscow and is a registered Soviet 
agent as American representative of 
Ogiz, the Soviet publishing house. The 
“Browderites” and “Leftists” continue to 
meet with their Communist friends and 
to bombard them with analyses of why 
the party is losing ground, Despite all 
the leadership’s efforts to root out the 
disaffection, it continues to grow. 

The national committee’s solution has 
been—more expulsions. “During the past 
three years there have been thousands 
of expulsions from the party, unquestion- 
ably many times more than in the entire 
previous 26 years of the party’s exist- 
ence,” Browder recently declared. Among 
those driven out: Max Bedacht, who pre- 
ceded Browder as general secretary. 

One of the dissident groups in the party 
(a cell of Radio City employes) has 
poured out its woes in a leaflet directed 
to other party members: “We are deeply 
concerned with the failures of our party 
and the resultant liquidation of a militant 
American working-class movement. Since 
democratic procedures do not exist in 
our party, extraordinary measures must 
be taken . . . Many party members see 
little reason for attending branch meet- 
ings. Meetings are aimless, lethargic, and 
have little reason for being. They have 
ceased being centers of Marxist educa- 
tion and action. The outcry of many ex- 
perienced comrades has been smothered 
by ridicule, vilification, and unprincipled 
factionalism. Honest comrades . . . are 
temporarily stunned and unarmed. 
Others, observing such shenanigans, re- 
solve to ‘lay low’ or ‘bide their time’.” 

The Desertions: The disaffection 
naturally has been coupled with a break- 
down in party discipline. In the fight 
with Curran, the party found itself un- 
able to keep its ranks within the NMU 
solid. Many party members actually sided 
with Curran. Others broke off to fight 
Curran on their own from outside the 
party. The Communist machine, which 
had controlled 107 of the 150 top jobs 
in the union, was demolished. 

The same thing happened in the UAW 
and the TWU. By the CIO convention in 
November, even Ben Gold, president of 
the Fur Workers Union and a member 
of the party’s national committee, was 
acting on his own, as were other Commu- 
nist CIO leaders. When the convention 
was over, the party chastised the recalci- 
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trant Communist laborites in 
The Daily Worker, but it did 
not dare to name them. 

The Outlook: Unless either 
the United States or the Soviet 
Union reverses its foreign policy 
and the two nations start col- 
laborating again, the decline of 
the Communist Party U.S.A. 
can be expected to continue. It 
is only a matter of time, for 
example, before the Communists 
are likely to be as impotent 
within the CIO as they have 
long been within the AFL. 

Yet the party will not disap- 
pear, nor can it ever disintegrate 
as completely as the Socialist 
Workers (Trotskyist) Party and 
similar revolutionary groups did. 
The power and prestige—and 
the financial resources—of the 
Soviet Union will not permit 
that. 

Many students of the Com- 
munist Party believe that Stalin 
has been keeping hands off the 
internecine war among the 
American Communists. Their 
principal reason is that Browder 
remains a Russian agent, on 
friendly terms with the Polit- 
buro. This gives him prestige 
among the members of the party 
despite his expulsion. 

The theory is that Stalin 
continues hopeful that he can 
persuade the United States to 
return to a policy of appeasement. [f 
that happens, Browder may again be- 
come useful. The. party line would have 
to change back to one of moderation, 
and Browder during the war showed im- 
mense skill in selling it. 


POLICY: 


Answering Stalin’s Answers 


In spite of Joseph Stalin’s siren song of 
peace, American foreign policy remained 
firmly on its course last week. From long 
and painful experience, the United States 
had learned that listening to Stalin could 
lead only to disaster, while safety lay in 
the direction it was already traveling— 
in the Truman Doctrine, the Marshall 
plan, and the Atlantic security pact. 

The Administration was convinced that 
Stalin had offered no hope for settling 
the cold war in his answers to four 
questions submitted to him by Kingsbury 
Smith of International News Service 
(Newsweek, Feb. 7). And it believed 
that his expressed willingness to confer 
with Harry S. Truman on the differences 
between the United States and Russia 
was nothing but propaganda (see page 


26). 


Mr, Truman was always ready to meet _ 


with Stalin—in Washington, Charles G., 
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Merci, Beaucoup: Some 200,000 people line 
the streets of New York to shout “thanks” as an 
Army truck hauled one of the 49 “40-and-8” 
cars of the Gratitude Train to City Hall. 
Loaded with gifts, it was France’s answer 
to the American Friendship Train of 1947. 


Ross, the President’s press secretary, told 
reporters last Monday, Jan. 31. When 
Stalin immediately wired Smith that ill 
health prevented him from coming to 
Washington, Administration officials only 
smiled wryly. 

One by One: At his press conference 
on Wednesday, Feb. 2, Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson outlined the Administra- 
tion’s attitude. With surgical precision he 
dissected Stalin’s answers one by one and 
laid bare the motives behind them. 

On Stalin’s offer to consider signing a 
nonaggression pact with the United 
States: “Now I confess that I find this 
. . . puzzling. Both the Soviet Union and 
the United States and all the other mem- 
bers of the United Nations are pledged by 
the most solemn treaty commitments not 
to engage in war against one another.” 

On Stalin’s offer to cooperate with the 
United States in bringing about gradual 
disarmament: Russia has frustrated all at- 
tempts by the United Nations to bring 
about disarmament, “The Soviet delega- 
tion made it unmistakably clear that it 
would not participate in any arrange- 
ments which would permit an effective 
international control of atomic energy.” 

On Stalin’s offer to lift the Berlin block- 
ade if the Western Powers abandoned 
their plans to establish a Western German 
state and if they suspended their counter- 


measures against the blockade: 
When the Russians first estab- 
lished the blockade they claimed 
that it was made necessary by 
technical difficulties in trans- 
port. “Then the reason was given 
that the blockade was necessary 
to protect the economy of the 
Soviet zone . . . Having arisen 
[this reason] was abandoned .. . 
The Western German Govern- 
ment . . . has still not been 
formed.” 

On Stalin’s offer to meet with 
President Truman: “I should like 
to make it clear now that the 
government of the United States 
would not discuss with any other 
nation any matter which was of 
direct interest to other nations 
without the participation of rep- 
resentatives of those other na- 
tions.” 

The next day Mr. Truman 
told White House correspond- 
ents that Acheson had stated 
his position exactly. The Blair 
House door was still open to 
Stalin. If the Soviet dictator 
wanted to come to Washington, 
he would have Mrs. Truman pre- 
pare the guest room. However, 
the President made it clear that 
if Stalin was really serious about 
wanting peace, the place to seek 
it was the United Nations, 
where all the governments in- 
volved could have their say. The 
day when the United States would make 
deals with Soviet Russia at the expense 
of other nations was past. 





NEW YORK: 
The Dewey Deal 


To the New Dealing, anti-Dewey New 
York Post, what Gov. Thomas E. Dewey 
was proposing for the nation’s most pop- 
ulous state was nothing less than a “Little 
New Deal.” To the anti-New Deal, pro- 
Dewey New York World-Telegram, the 
twice-defeated Republican Presidential 
candidate was “now ranged with the 
spenders and tax boosters.” 

It was Dewey's new budget of $936,- 
190,300 for 1949-50, submitted last week, 
which made him a friend of his foes and « 
foe of his friends. For it was in every 
way a record breaker. It was the highest 
in history, up $124,000,000, mostly for 
education. It was twice as big as the last 
Democratic budget submitted by Gov 
Herbert H. Lehman in 1942. It called for 
the highest tax increase yet, totaling 
$168,200,000—including rises of 66% per 
cent in income tax, one per cent in cor- 
poration-franchise tax, and one cent in 
gasoline tax. It even asked for added im- 
posts on harness-racing pari-mutuels. 

With Dewey switching from his old 
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“efficiency” theme to a new one of “social 
gains,” his Democratic opponents also 
had to reverse their field. The Demo- 
cratic legislative leaders assailed the 
Dewey budget as exorbitant and his tax 
increases as superfluous. 


PENNSYLVANTA: 


Man-Made Earthquake 


Life in Carbondale, a large Pennsyl- 
vania coal town, was far from quiet. 
People there could frequently hear miners 
working the coal veins a few feet under 
their cellars. Underground blasts often 
broke windows, knocked plaster from 
ceilings, and ripped pictures off walls. 
Now and then, as coal was mined away, 
surface land would settle. 

Last week underground rumblings 
shook Carbondale. Suddenly the earth 
split wide open over an idle anthracite 
mine. An area the size of three city blocks 
sagged much as if an earthquake had 
struck. As terrified residents, still wearing 
their night clothes, frantically fled to 
safe ground, one house slid into a 25- 
foot hole. Another house dropped § 
feet straight down. Twelve other houses 
tilted grotesquely, their foundations 
crumbled by the cave-in. Telephone poles 
and trees bowed in the direction of the 
landslip. Broken water mains, escaping 
gas, and dangling power lines added to 
the danger. 

For Carbondale, this was the worst 
cave-in since 1846. Sixty homeless peo- 
ple moved in with relatives or were put 
up in hotels by the local Red Cross. Mrs. 
William Ezmon and her 6-month-old 
daughter, cut by falling plaster, and Mary 
McDonald, a schoolteacher who broke 
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her arm when she tripped over a hole in 
the street, were hospitalized. The total 
damage to homes was estimated by police 
at $100,000. 

Coincidence: On the day of the cave- 
in, the state legislature, meeting in Har- 
risburg, considered a bill to fix the blame 
for this type of accident and to set up 
safeguards which would prevent its re- 
currence. “It is nothing new in the 
anthracite region,” said State Mines Sec- 
retary Richard Maize. “We have had the 
same old problem for years.” 


PEOPLE: 


Emancipation for Frank 


Francisco A. Rodriguez acted more 
like a frightened animal than a free man. 
He couldn’t read or write English or 
Spanish. For a signature he could scrawl 
only something that looked like “Frank 
Rocklinzo.” He didn’t know how old he 
was—perhaps 49 or 59. He remembered 
time in terms of “Hoover Administration” 
or “big storm” rather than by dates. He 
once was jailed ten days for drinking, 
and another time 110 days for vagrancy 
and drunkenness. 

But if Rodriguez was hardly a model 
of a solid citizen, the small, weather- 
beaten farm laborer from Brownsville, 
Texas, had his rights. 

Now he was relating in Federal court 
in Mankato, Minn., how he was kept in 
slavery for six or seven years by George 
Stark, prosperous 56-year-old farmer; 
how he worked sixteen hours a day seven 
days a week without wages; how he was 
kept at night behind two locked doors. 

Contending Stark beat him with his 
fists, a waterbucket, a 3-foot board, and 
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a pitchfork on various occasions, Rod- 
riguez haltingly recounted the sequel to 
one of these beatings: 

Q Did you cry? 

A Yes. 

Q What did you do when this hap- 
pened? 

A I wait till next day. I tell him 1 want 
to quit. He say: “You working here, you 
go no place.” 

Q Did that make you afraid? 

A Yes. 

Q Why were you afraid? 

A George told me he would kill me 
and burn me. 

Q How many times did he say he 
would kill you and burn you? 

A Five or six times. 

Q Did you believe him? 

A Yes. 

Defending himself in the first slavery 
trial in Minnesota history, Stark denied 
all accusations. “Frank is a childish fel- 
low,” he said. “He couldn’t be trusted 
with money. It went right through his 
fingers. I’ve always planned to pay him 
in full whenever he decided to leave.” 

Hard to Believe: Last week the Fed- 
eral jury, after eight and a half hours’ 
deliberation, found Stark guilty of hold- 
ing Rodriguez in involuntary servitude. 
Federal Judge Gunnar H. Nordbye sen- 
tenced Stark to a $2,500 fine and three 
and a half years in jail, declaring: “It has 
been difficult to listen to the story of the 
exploitation of poor, ignorant, mentally re- 
tarded Rodriguez withcut being shocked 
by man’s ingratitude to man. . . It is 
difficult for the average citizen to believe 
that, in our enlightened state, slavery or 
servitude could exist. But we have 
learned that it can.” 

Now that he had regained his rights 
as a free man, Rodriguez outlined what 
he expected of life: “I want to go to town 
when I want. I want to smoke cigarettes 
and chew snuff. I want to get paid for 
work. I want to spend money like I 
want. I want to go to ball games. I want 
to visit friends. | want to go to church.” 


‘Keep Our Son Locked Up’ 


“Slim” had been a problem almost from 
birth. The son of a well-to-do Main Line 
family in the Philadelphia area (Merion), 
he was aggressive and unmanageable. 
No school could hold him. Finally, in 
desperation, his parents sent him to Chil- 
dren’s Village, a private school for prob- 
lem children in New York. At 16 Slim 
enlisted in the Navy, serving most of his 
hitch in the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, 
N. H. In 1946 the tall, husky, good-look- 
ing boy was dishonorably discharged. 
Somewhere along the line, he had met, 
married, and deserted a Chicago girl. 

Bad Bey: Back home, Slim got into 
hot water almost immediately. It was 
robbery this time, but the grand jury did 
not indict him. A job with a brush firm 
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What Europe Must Do 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


WEEK ago this column summarized 
A some of the impressive gains in 
the Atlantic sector during the first nine 
months of the European Recovery 
Program and what remains to be done 
if Western Europe is again to stand 
on its own feet. 

Figures compiled in December by 
the OEEC (Organization for 
European Economic Coop- 
eration, representing the 
nineteen Marshall-plan 
countries) indicated that in 
1952, when ECA aid is sup- 
posed to end, Western 
Europe might be running a 
balance-of-payments deficit 
against the Western Hemi- 
sphere of $3,000,000,000. 

The meaning of that esti- 
mate has, however, been widely mis- 
understood in this country. The OEEC 
was not computing what Europe was 
capable of achieving by 1952 under a 
vigorous and _ well-coordinated pro- 
gram. It had asked the participating 
countries to submit programs or esti- 
mates showing how each hoped to 
become self-supporting by 1952. When 
the OEEC checked these country-by- 
country figures it found discrepancies 
and duplications. For example, na- 
tion A and nation B were both count- 
ing on supplying two-thirds of the 
probable cotton-cloth requirements of 
nation C, 

When the OEEC had cut out the 
overlaps and the obvious excesses of 
optimism, it had left a $3,000,000,000 
deficit for Western Europe as a whole 
against the Western Hemisphere in 
1952. Its purpose in publicizing the 
figure was not to prepare the way for 
an indefinite extension of the Marshall 
plan. It was, on the contrary, to im- 
press on the European participants the 
need for more strenuous efforts and for 
revision and coordination of their plans. 


an: DE cae 3 


uRING the present year stress will 
be laid on at least six major re- 
forms or improvements: 
1—Currency stabilization. 
2—Revision of the intra-European 
payments plan, at present a makeshift 
which provides no penalty to the 
debtor and therefore no incentive for 
improvement. 
8—Increased exports. The British 
export drive of 1948 was a conspicu- 





ous success. It lifted the British excess 
of exports over imports to a record- 
breaking level. Some other countries, 
including France, have made little 
progress in increasing their exports, 
partly, but only partly, because Britain 
severely restricts the imports of lux- 
uries, Western Europe as a whole must 
substantially enlarge its ex- 
cess of exports over imports 
to become self-supporting. 

4—Increased productivity 
—that is, greater agricultural 
and industrial output per 
worker, This, of course, is 
essential if Europe is to earn 
its Own way at a decent 
standard of living. It will be 
stressed increasingly, as it 
must be, during the remain- 
ing years of the Marshall plan. 

5—Coordination of investment. This 
means an attempt to get a Western 
European approach instead of purely 
national approaches to new capital in- 
vestment. When compared, the coun- 
try-by-country forecasts of investment 
pointed toward an excess of capacity 
in certain lines, such as oil refining and 
textile manufacture. 

6—Possible curbs on consumption in 
some countries. This is entangled with 
important differences in national re- 
covery policies—between the orthodox 
Belgian practices and the austerity 
regimes of Britain and of Belgium’s 
Benelux partner, the Netherlands. But 
the fact remains that in some countries 
Marshall-plan aid is currently soaked 
up by increased living standards more 
than in others. Curbs on consumption 
do not necessarily mean more rigid im- 
port or internal controls; the emphasis 
may be rather on heavier or more 
equitable taxation in those countries 
which are living not only beyond 
their present means but beyond what 
their means may be in 1952 unless 
they consume less and export and 
save more. 


HIS summary is incomplete, but 
‘Leis as it stands it is a large order. 
It calls for a high degree of political 
courage in some countries and unre- 
mitting effort in all. The important 
and encouraging fact is that these re- 
forms and improvements are being 
stressed not only by the American 
officials but by Europeans in the OEEC. 








in Philadelphia proved that Slim was a 
good salesman. One day he pocketed 
$130 of the company’s receipts. His 
father paid up. In quick succession, Slim 
ran up a $200 bill on his mother’s charge 
account, jumped ship after brief employ- 
ment on a private yacht, and was ar- 
rested for robbing an ex-Navy officer of 
$496 in cash and $4,500 in bonds. When 
the officer refused to prosecute, the case 
was thrown out. 

Three psychiatrists who examined Slim 
at this time found him of above-average 
intelligence, with an IQ of 121. But their 
report was damning: “He is an asocial in- 
dividual with active antisocial behavior. 
He knows the difference between right 
and wrong but cannot act accordingly. 
He can be classified as a constitutional 
psychopath.” 

Real trouble came on the heels of this 
examination. Slim was at a picnic with 
an 18-year-old girl in Bedford, Pa., when 
it began to rain. The two took shelter in 
a bafn. Slim made a pass at the girl and 
was repulsed. Angrily, he took off his 
belt, slung it around the girl’s throat, and 
pulled it tight. The girl had lost con- 
sciousness when Slim heard people ap- 
proaching. He removed the belt, revived 
her, and took her to a doctor with a 
cooked-up story that she had run into a 
tree. Arrested on a charge of aggravated 
assault and battery, he pleaded guilty 
and was sentenced to one to.two years in 
the workhouse. On his father’s plea, how- 
ever, Slim was sent to the Pennsylvania 
Industrial School for an indefinite sen- 
tence. 

Bad Man: Last week Gov. James Duff 
received a letter from Slim’s parents. “In 
the fall of 1950 our boy will be discharged 
from Camp Hill,” the letter read. “We 
love him dearly but we frankly recognize 
that he cannot adjust to society and that 
he is a potential killer. We feel that he 
should be confined to an institution un- 
der careful study, until experts declare 
that society will be safe if he is at large.” 

Unusual and pathetic as this letter 
might be, it presented no new problem to 
Duff. Pennsylvania courts had sent psy- 
chopaths and sexual degenerates to 
prison in case after case. But on release, 
99 per cent had become involved in simi- 
lar offenses. Under the commonwealth’s 
laws, psychopaths could not be judged 
legally insane so long as they could tell 
right from wrong. 

Duff's answer to Slim’s parents was in 
the state’s House Bill 88, drafted afte: 
two brutal sex slayings had shaken Penn- 
sylvania. If Bill 88 became law, psycho- 
paths could be committed to state asy- 
lums on the petition of a district attorney 
and the testimony of two or more psychi- 
atrists. Until then, the Slims of Pennsy!- 
vania, like those of many other states, 
would be free to threaten society with 
the crimes hatched in their ungoverned 
minds. 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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The tractor that was part airplane 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tre TIME: about 20 vears ago. The 
place: a soft, sandy tract of Florida 
soil. In those days, there was no such 
thing as a rubber tractor tire. Instead, 
tractors had steel, cleated rims. 

In the dry, sandy Florida soil, the 
steel-rimmed tractor was almost useless. 
lt repeatedly bogged down, hub-deep, 
damaging tree roots, until Goodyear 
engineers came up with a novel idea. 
Why not, they asked, fit Goodyear air- 
plane tires to the tractor’s rims? 

This was done. It worked. The large 
air-filled rubber tires “floated” the trac- 
tor over the sandy soil... and America’s 
first tractor tire was born. 


In 1936, Goodyear developed another 
“first” for the American farmer—the 
now-famous “‘Sure-Grip” o-p-e-n c-e-n- 
t-e-r tractor tire tread, with its deep, 
husky, self-cleaning lugs. 

Since then, no manufacturer, includ- 
ing Goodyear itself, has succeeded in 
developing a tread design that surpasses 
the tremendous pulling traction of this 
deep-biting, sure-footed, non-slipping 
tire. 


Today, largely because of Goodyear’s 
pioneering, almost all modern farm ma- 
chinery rolls on rubber, enabling the 
American farmer to do his work with 
far greater ease, speed, and efficiency. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields—aeronautics, met- 
als, chemicals, fabrics, plastices—mak- 
ing sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than th ey were yesterday, 


better tomorrow than they are today. 
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wait for these? 






Electric motors play some part in producing every 
kind of food you eat. Meat, flour, milk; canned, | 7 
bottled, and frozen foods . . . all are being sped to | 
you by the direction and protection of C-H Control. 
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The dependable performance of motors driving mine 
or industrial fans can be a matter of life or death. 
For theaters, schools, office buildings, and stores 
ventilating engineers also specify C-H Control. 


SMe 2 A 


The motor-driven pumps and valves of modern water 
supply systems are Cutler-Hammer controlled. Here 
are shown C-H remote-control valve operators on 
36” and 42” valves at a large hydroelectric plant. 








Do you ever give a thought to the 


many electric motors in some packing- 
house that process the meat for your 
dinner table? The many motors in the 
flour mulls, the dairies, the canneries, 
that work for you? Want to wait for 
the vital life? You 
would if equipment 
suddenly took time out for a rest. 


necessities of 


motor control 


It really isn’t necessary, however, 
that you spend time worrying about 
the many unseen motors in your life. 
They and the ever-present motor con- 
trol equipment that directs and pro- 
tects them have been designed and 
built from a vast accumulation of en- 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is recom- 
mended by a majority of all 
electric motor manufacturers, 
is featured as standard equip- 
ment by machinery builders, 
is carried in stock by recog- 
nized electrical wholesalers 
everywhere. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER 
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gineering experience that makes them 
as nearly perfect as any mechanisms 
man has ever created. Even the peo- 
ple who live with them and use them 
every day seldom give them a thought. 


Cutler-Hammer engineers contrib- 
uted much to the fund of expe- 
rience that makes electric motor 
drives so dependable today. For 
more than fifty years they have 
been the recognized specialists in 
motor control. When you want 
the finest, say Cutler-Hammer 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1. 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 


Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Gen, Carl Spaatz’s Newsweex col- 
umn of Jan. 10 on the land-sea-air 
budget has evoked a stream of comment 
from Navy supporters. To give that 
group a hearing, Newsweex is glad to 
present this special column by H. Struve 
Hensel, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in 1945-46, 


HEN our peacetime military budget 

threatens to absorb 34 cents of 
every $1 spent—and an additional 29 
cents of such $1 is marked for interna- 
tional aid and veterans’ programs, the 
cost of national security is a matter of 
urgent importance to every citizen, The 
security budget, however, involves con- 
siderations far deeper than indicated in 
the Jan, 10 Newsweek article by Gen- 
eral Spaatz. It is not a struggle between 
the demands of the Air Force and the 
demands of Naval Aviation for our tax 
dollar, It is rather the difficulty of bal- 
ancing short-range and long-rayge re- 
quirements so as to be appropriately 
prepared at all times without neglecting 
the future. 

General Spaatz’s argument is that 
land-based air as the basic weapon in 
modern war is being neglected. It is 
suggested that money is being taken by 
the Navy from land-based air to provide 
“two air forces with duplicate installa- 
tions from top to bottom” and “billions 
of dollars to construction of outsize car- 
riers.” The argument is then rounded 
out by some erroneous assertions as to 
the efficacy of aircraft carriers in the last 
war and the insupportable argument 
that strategic bombing can be effective- 
ly done “from bases in Alaska, Okinawa, 
and Newfoundland.” 


His country may be wasting its mili- 

tary budget, but not by supporting 
two air forces with duplicate recruit- 
ing, training, procurement, warehousing, 
and commands. The President, the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff are on record to the contrary. 
The totally different functions and mis- 
sions of the three services were defined 
unanimously with precision by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff at meetings in March and 
August 1948 at Key West and Newport. 
The Air Force and Naval Aviation are 
each designed to accomplish a different 
end result, Both are essential in modern 
war, 

Practically all duplication has already 
been eliminated from Air Force-Naval 
Aviation recruiting, procurement, and 
commands. Complete elimination should 








be attained in the near future, Except in 
certain specialty fields, the decision was 
jointly made not to consolidate training. 
Air Force and Naval Aviation personnel 
are being trained for operations of dif- 
ferent characters. Duplication exists 
only to the extent that the left hand 
duplicates the right. 

The “billions for outsize carriers” sug- 
gestion by General Spaatz is very wide 
of the Navy pro- 
gram aims. One 
super-carrier is now 
being built, a pro- 
totype for future 
naval needs. Its es- 
timated cost is 180 
millions—not _ bil- 
lions. By June 30, 
1949, only 9 mil- 
lions will be spent 
on that — carrier. 
Furthermore, that super-carrier is be- 
ing built as an integral part of the 
modern fleet. Only a few Air Force 
zealots, who want to dictate naval as 
well as their own needs, suffer from the 
fear that the super-carrier might be ef- 
fective as a weapon of strategic air 
power, Nevertheless, if a super-carrier 
can be useful in strategic bombing, it is 
better to have such carrier afloat rather 
than on the drawing board, The Navy 
has agreed the carrier, if so employed, 
will be under Air Force direction, 

The efficacy of aircraft carriers in the 
second world war was firmly estab- 
lished. One hundred ten carriers, large 
and small, relatively fast and slow, saw 
service. Eleven were lost—one carrier 
for every 85 months of combat opera- 
tions. Of those damaged, none was put 
out of action permanently and less than 
10 per cent of their elapsed service time 
was spent undergoing repairs. 

At the beginning of the war, we had 
7 fast carriers, We built 26. We lost 5 
—3 to Japanese carrier-based aircraft and 
2 to Japanese submarines. None was 
lost to horizontal bombers or land-based 
air, We operated 77 smaller carriers, We 
lost 6—2 to submarines, | to naval sur- 
face gunfire, and 3 to suicidal Kami- 
kazes (land-based aircraft). 

At Midway, where 32 land-based 
B-17s and B-26s participated in the bat- 
tle, such Air Force bombers dropped 45 
per cent of the bombs but did not score 
a single hit, In fact, no warship at sea 
of any nation was sunk by horizontal 
bombing. 

General Spaatz’s statement that stra- 
tegic bombing can be done from bases 


The Military Budget: A Navy View 


by H. STRUVE HENSEL, Former Assistant Secretary of the Navy 


in Alaska, Okinawa, and Newfoundland 
would have been true if he had added a 
most important “if’—if we can learn 
how to refuel in mid-air. That procedure 
is still in the experimental stage. Fur- 
thermore, refueling from two of the 
bases named (Okinawa and Alaska) 


would have to be over enemy-controlled 


territory, where the bombers and tanker 
planes (still to be developed) would be 
extremely vulnerable. The fuel stores 
would have to be carried to those bases 
in Navy tankers under constant protec- 
tion of long-range Naval carrier aviation 
—the super-carrier. The strategic bomber 
with the effective range and speed nec- 
essary to reach enemy strongholds— 
against radar-equipped jet fighters, ra- 
dar-directed antiaircraft guns with prox- 
imity fuse projectiles—is still in the 
future. The guided-missile attacks over 
the polar regions are as vet Buck Rogers 
concepts. 

While the lessons of the last war are 
important, that war has been fought and 
won. Present expenditures for military 
purposes must be for both the imme- 
diate and remote future, Today each 
service has an important function, None 
should seek to discredit or disparage 
another, None should be permitted to 
dictate to another as to how that other 
can best fulfill its assigned mission, 

Within that pattern, the security 
budget is, nevertheless, a complicated 
problem, Our resources are’ great but 
there are limits, We cannot each vear 
build a complete air force only to have 
it become obsolete the following vear. 
The short-term needs must be met with- 
out impairing our ability to provide for 
the future, That is the real problem of 
the militarv budget. 


N accordance with such principles, 
| the basic Air Force problem lies 
within itself. Should airplanes which 
can never reach their targets be built in 
quantity today? There is no land-based 
bomber in existence today which can 
fly from bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to enemy concentrations and re- 
turn. Bases in England, North Africa, 
and the Middle East may compensate 
for the present short-bomber range. In 
war, such bases may be denied us, The 
propriety of a 70-group Air Force does 
not depend on whether the Navy needs 
super-carriers. 

For the taxpayer, the Air Force should 
demonstrate that its own budget has 
been well assigned before it reaches 
for the budget of another service. 
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The old Maginot Line, now a pasture, is succeeded by an Atlantic pact 


THE PEACE: 


Is Stalin Ready to Back Down? 


And then early in 1949 occurred the 
first real thaw in what had come to be 
known as the cold war between the 
Western Powers and the Soviet Union. 
The Russians launched a “peace offensive” 
—such was the nomenclature of the day— 
and Generalissimo Stalin urged a meeting 
hetween himself and President Truman. 
But the generalissimo was the prisoner of 
Russia’s record of broken promises. His 
words roused only solid skepticism as to 
his motives. At the same time those in 
authority in the West sensed that Russia 
was in retreat, that the Asiatic tide which 
had flowed past Berlin and Vienna in the 
final days of the war was now ebbing 
back toward the steppelands. This was 
soon to be confirmed when Stalin re- 
placed words by actions and endeavored 
to obtain a settlement in Europe. Events 
in Asia, of course, were unfolding in a 
different and more melancholy pattern. 


A few decades hence some future his- 
torian may write thus of Stalin’s personal 
peace offensive. In the high-ceilinged 
rooms of the Foreign Office and in the 
air-conditioned hush of the State Depart- 
ment, diplomats were convinced that: 
(1) the propaganda phase of the peace 
offensive was entirely phony and (2) po- 
litical and strategic necessities may com- 
pel the Russians to attempt at the least a 
genuine, although piecemeal, settlement 
of particular differences with the West. 

For the moment, Washington felt the 
best strategy was to make it clear to the 
Soviets that no peace moves could break 
the Atlantic security pact or otherwise dis- 
unite the West. That was why Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and President Tru- 
man so bluntly turned down Stalin’s of- 
fers. That was why Atlantic-pact nego- 
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tiations were actually speeded up (see 
page 28). When the Russians are con- 
vinced by these and other measures, 
Washington thinks they may make some 
very discreet, very secret approach similar 
to the diplomatic feelers that led to the 
1939 Soviet-German nonaggression pact. 
Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of NeEews- 
WEEKk’s London bureau, cabled: “Among 
persons with important military, political, 
and diplomatic connections there is a 
strong undercurrent of feeling that the 
time for a genuine European settle- 
ment with Stalin may soon be ripe. 
Some of these persons are now convinced 
that the Russian dictator is leading from 
weakness and may in the course of this 
year agree to cut his losses and retire 
to a purely defensive position in Europe. 

“Reports and analyses tend to indicate 
Soviet military preparation to date is 
primarily defensive. There are two im- 
portant specific pieces of evidence. First, 
all Soviet northern harbors have been 
given elaborate defensive fortifications— 
evidently in genuine fear of an attack. 
Second, in the list of Soviet war-produc- 
tion priorities heavy ammunition ranks 
only third. A power intent on early ag- 
gression would give a higher priority 
to such things as artillery shells.” 


Probing Russia’s Motives 


Seldom has a diplomatic move been 
dissected with such thoroughness as was 
the Russian peace offensive last week. 
Practically no one believed Stalin’s words 
and practically everyone probed for his 
motives—especially why he followed up 
his original peace proposals by offering 
to meet President Truman in Moscow, 
Kaliningrad, Leningrad, Odessa, Yalta, 


Poland, or Czechoslovakia. The general- 
issimo must have known that the Presi- 
dent would not again travel to any point 
behind the Iron Curtain even if the 
Western world did accept as genuine 
Stalin’s plea that ‘his doctors forbade 
“long” sea or air journeys. 

Something of Russian intentions and 
motives may be revealed this week with 
the reopening of negotiations on an 
Austrian peace treaty. An analysis of 
the Soviet budget, due in the next few 
weeks, also may uncover telltale trends 
such as Russian armament expenditures. 
Meanwhile events plus diplomatic and 
military-intelligence reports from behind, 
in front of, and astraddle the Iron Curtain 
built up this picture: 

Defense in the West: From the 
first word of the peace propaganda, 
Washington and London have felt reason- 
ably certain that its primary objective 
was to forestall the Atlantic pact. The 
Russians themselves practically confirmed 
this by their diplomatic offensive against 
Norway, the weakest and most vulnerable 
prospective member of the Atlantic al- 
liance. As Norwegian Foreign Minster 
Halvard M. Lange arrived in Washing- 
ton, the Russians delivered in Oslo an off- 
cial note proposing a Norwegian-Soviet 
nonaggression pact and declaring that 
Norway’s participation in the Atlantic 
pact could involve it “in a policy of a par- 
ticular grouping of powers pursuing far- 
reaching aggressive aims.” 

Coupled with the pressure on Norway 
was the all too obvious Soviet stress on 
a Stalin-Truman meeting. The equally 
obvious Soviet hope was that such 4 
bilateral meeting would undermine West- 
ern European and particularly British 
confidence in the United States. The 
Acheson-Truman rebuff was _ intended 
to reassure Europe. NEwsweex’s London 
bureau cabled: “This rebuff has caused 
immense relief in official circles and 4 
renewed confidence that the Anglo-Amer- 
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THIS STEEL THREAD brings a new day 


\ 


to the, farm that's "back of beyond" 


en 


; 


Many a farmer living in an area that 
cannot be reached economically by a 
standard electric power line is now 
enjoying the blessings of electricity, 
thanks to steel. 

With materials ordinarily used, the 
cost of building the long electric trans- 
mission lines needed to reach a remote 
farm can be prohibitive. Consequently, 
many farms in outlying areas have 
had to get along without electricity. 

Bethlehem engineers went to work 
on this problem. The result was Ru- 
ralductor, an electrical conductor 
made of steel. Ruralductor saves 
money in several ways, with the net 


BETHLEHEM 


result that now electric lines can be 
extended to serve areas that formerly 
could not be reached except at ex- 
cessive cost. 

Ruralductor costs less than other 
types of conductor material. It is 
able to carry the electrical loads re- 
quired in sparsely settled rural areas, 
and it is so strong that poles can 
be spaced further apart, so that fewer 
of them are needed. That means a sav- 
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ing in the cost of constructing the line. 
To large numbers of farms far off 
the main road and beyond main elec- 
tric service lines, Ruralductor has 
brought a new day. Now time- and 
labor-saving electric power is avail- 
able to operate milking machines and 
milk-cooling equipment; to light the 
house and farm buildings; to run 
refrigerator, range, radio, as well as 
other appliances. 

Bringing the boon of electricity to 
remote farms is one of the many ways 
in which steel helps to lighten farm 
work and make life easier and pleas- 
anter for the farmer and his family. 


STEEL 
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ican front remains solid (although one 
spokesman could not refrain from add- 
ing: ‘Up to now’).” 

Consolidation at Home: Sources in- 
side Russia, which cannot be checked 
but have been reliable so far, indicated 
that the long-awaited meeting of the 
Soviet Communist Party—the first since 
1939—would be announced soon, perhaps 
this week, Russian newspapers last week 
reported the meeting of the last of the 
subsidiary parties—that of the Ukrainian 
Communists. 

The forging of the Atlantic pact meant 
a defeat for Russian diplomacy at the 
time of the party meeting. However, 
instead of reporting this fact, Soviet 
leaders now could stress the peace offen- 
sive. The West’s rebuff, plus the Atlantic 
pact, could then be presented as proving 
that “Wall Street reactionaries” still con- 
trol the United States and plot war 
against the Soviet Union. That, in turn, 
could be made the basis for asking the 
Russian people to reduce the improved 
living conditions they enjoyed in 1948 
and tighten their belts again in order to 
pay for increased armaments. 

While they preached the peace offen- 
sive to the outside world, the Soviets 
continued the drastic suppression of any 
possibly hostile elements within the satel- 


lite countries. The trial of Joseph Gardi- 
nal Mindszenty in Budapest was part of 
this pattern. So was the elimination of 
General Markos as head of the Greek 
guerrillas. In Poland, security police ar- 
rested scores of former members of the 
Home Army which fought the Germans 
during the war. They were accused of 
plotting to assassinate members of the 
Polish Communist government. In Czech- 
oslovakia, Gen. Karel Kuttlwasser and 
other wartime resistance leaders were im- 
prisoned on similar charges. 

Offensive in the East: From Tokyo 
to Bombay, observers firmly believed the 
peace offensive was a European smoke- 
screen to cover the Communist advance 
in China and elsewhere in Asia. NEws- 
weEEk’s Tokyo bureau cabled that the 
Japanese Communists were not affected 
by the Stalin peace offensive and that 
American strategists held to the smoke- 
screen theory. This thesis was supported 
by an article in The London Sunday 
Express last month by Lt. Col. Grigori 
A. Tokaeff, a Russian jet and air re- 
search specialist, who recently escaped 
from Berlin. British experts credited 
Tokaeff with sound, although sometimes 
outdated, knowledge. 

Tokaeff claimed that while Stalin re- 
garded the conquest of Europe as Task 


No. 1, the unexpectedly quick collapse 
of Nationalist China gave him a chance 
first to clean up Task No. 2—Asia. Tokaeff 
characterized Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese 
Red leader, as “a dedicated Communist” 
and “the first of the non-Soviet proconsuls 
to denounce Tito’s heresy.” He quoted a 
high Soviet commander’s description of 
Chu Teh, head of the Chinese Commu- 
nist armies: “He could without any fur- 
ther training be put in command of any 
Soviet front and would carry out his 
duties as well as any Soviet marshal.” 
In the Chinese Communist Army, ac- 
cording to Tokaeff, “the higher staff posts 
are held by Soviet officers of Chinese, 
Korean, and Mongolian nationalities.” 

Whatever the Kremlin’s plans, political 
action had been substituted for military 
action on all Chinese fronts last week. 
Gen. Chang Chih-chung, long a nego- 
tiator for Chiang Kai-shek, flew from 
Nanking to the Central Asian province 
of Sinkiang, with the avowed purpose of 
reaching an agreement with the Russians 
themselves. A delegation of elderly states- 
men from Shanghai prepared to fly to 
Red-held Peiping for peace discussions. 
Most significant of all, the Soviet Embassy 
was the only one to move from Nanking 
to Canton, the new seat of the Chinese 
Government. Somewhere, a mysterious 





Reply to Stalin: The West Speeds the Atlantic Pact 


The United States, in conjunction with 
the Western European powers, intends to 
reply to Stalin’s personal offensive with 
more than words. Edward Weéintal, 
Newsweek diplomatic correspondent, 
tells why and how: 


In answer to Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson’s request for Ernest Bevin’s 
views on the reply to be made to Stalin, 
the British Foreign Secretary cabled: 
“We should do everything in our power 
to speed up the Atlantic pact negotiations 
and press them to a successful conclu- 
sion.” Acheson heartily agreed. Original- 
ly, no public announcement on the pact 
had been planned until all prospective 
participants had a chance to approve the 
draft. The schedule has now been ad- 
vanced. The text, as already agreed upon 
by the United States, Britain, Canada, 
France, and the Benelux countries, is to 
be published without delay. 

Bevin’s views in support of this action 
were conveyed by British Ambassador Sir 
Oliver Franks to the State Department 
counselor, Charles E. Bohlen. The British 
jovernment, Sir Oliver explained, re- 
garded Stalin’s proposals as part of a 
major Soviet drive to postpone the con- 
clusion of the Atlantic pact and as a 
prelude to the further “consolidation” of 
Eastern Europe for which the West's 
refusal to make peace would serve as a 
convenient excuse. In Bevin’s view, 
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Stalin offered no ground for hope of a 
settlement. On the contrary, his offer to 
lift the Berlin blockade contained an 
added condition: the cancellation of 
United States-British plans for a Western 
German Government. Bevin also quoted 
British diplomatic reports from Prague 
which showed that the Czech Govern- 
ment had suddenly begun an educational 
campaign to prepare its people for the 
need of closer cooperation with Germany. 
This was borne out by a statement on 
Feb. 4 by Czech Vice Premier Zdenek 
Fierlinger that “a nation of 70,000,000 
people cannot exist in Europe without 
participating in international cooperation. 
It is high time we reconsider the German 
problem.” The same British reports 
quoted rumors circulating in Prague 
that the list of Soviet dignitaries taking 
the cure at Karlsbad included not only 
Deputy Foreign Minister Andrei Vyshin- 
sky (who has been publicly reported ill 
there) but also his colleague Andrei 
Gromyko, Marshal Vasily Sokolovsky, 
Soviet commander in Germany, and Pol- 
ish Foreign Minister Modzelewski. 
West on Parade: The significance 
of the Atlantic pact announcement as a 
reply to Stalin’s peace offensive is not 
likely to be lost on the Russians. But the 
pact itself is couched in terms which need 
not stand as a barrier to an eventual un- 
derstanding with the Soviet Union. The 
pact stresses that its terms are in strict 


conformity with the United Nations 
Charter and, as one of the negotiators 
described it: “We are almost saying that 
the Charter compels us to conclude a pact 
of this kind.” It contains inoffensive 
clauses binding the signatories to cultural 
and economic cooperation. And while it 
obligates the signatories to take military 
action to assist a victim of aggression, 
each power may decide for itself whether 
an act of aggression has occurred at all. 
The array of signers is likely to appear 
even more formidable than the pact itself. 
According to present plans, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Eire, Iceland, Norway, and Denmark 
are to sign it as charter members simul- 
taneously with the seven drafting powers. 
Italian participation has been decided on 
at the insistence of the United States and 
France. The Americans argued the De 
Gasperi government could not survive 
Italy’s failure to receive an Atlantic pact 
invitation while the French insisted any 
defense system for France would be in- 
complete without provisions for the de- 
fense of Italy. The British, who opposed 
the extension of the pact to “rickety” 
countries, finally yielded to these argu- 
ments. As matters stand at present, only 
Eire might provide a last-minute break in 
Atlantic solidarity by demanding as a 
price of participation that the United 
States press Britain to end the partition 
of Ireland. Such a demand would be 
rejected outright by the United States. 
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deal might be shaping up that would 
give the Communists the rest of China 
without fighting. 

The United States would then be left 
without supporters of any kind within 
China—and without a policy to meet the 
situation. For no decisions had yet been 
taken in Washington on what to do about 
the collapse of China. The trend is toward 
dealing with Mao in the hope that he 
may turn out an Asiatic Tito. The British 
have already prepared to take the plunge. 


BRITAIN: 


Revolt of the Chars 


The charwoman, or “char,” has as 
homely and unique a place in English life 
as the kipper, Invariably respected and 
often beloved, she is a permanent fixture 
in British literature, in the drama, and in 
real life. Usually well past middle age, 
often a widow, she rises early and works 
through the better part of the day on her 
knees, with brush and bucket. In resi- 
dential neighborhoods she is often shared 
by two or more families, who pay her up 
to 50 cents an hour, give her a meal and 


many cups of tea, and in return get their 
floors and woodwork cleaned, their brass 
polished, their front stoops scrubbed, 
their beds made, their shoes shined, and 
sometimes their shopping and mending 
done, They also get kindly advice and 
discreet but satisfying gossip about their 
neighbors. Cooks have been fired be- 
cause they were rude to Mrs. Mopps. 

The char usually has her own tiny 
home, where she entertains in-laws and 
friends with surprising bounty, She has 
enough money for one night a week at the 
pub and another at the pictures, Some 
may be left over to help out indigent 
relatives or even to advance a few shill- 
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ings to a temporarily embarrassed mis- 
tress when the milkman comes around to 
collect, Chars are usually good-humored, 
philosophic, and placidly optimistic. 

A Farthing Scorned: In this im- 
portant bracket of household hierarchy, 
however, there is an underprivileged seg- 
ment—the char who works for the govern- 
ment. These drudges file before dawn 
into the dingy, dimly lit corridors of 
Whitehall. There they labor five hours a 
day, six days a week, for about 34 cents 
an hour, Some months ago these chars 
asked for a raise to 40 cents. 

But by that time the government was 
doing its best to freeze all wages, and it 
figured the chars’ raise would cost $900,- 
000 yearly. Sir Stafford Cripps then ap- 
proved an offer of one farthing (less than 
half an American cent) an hour, The 
chars thought it was an insult, and so did 
a lot of sympathetic Englishmen, But Sir 
Stafford failed to melt and the wage 
claim, supported by the Civil Service 
Union and, unhappily for him, also by 
the Communists, headed for arbitration. 

Last week the “action-committee” of 
the union organized a demonstration. 
It provided a bagpiper, placards, and 


new mops (which chars never use) for 
a parade along the lower Strand and 
Kingsway and a lunch-hour meeting in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Only about 70 chars 
turned up, but they marched along 
cheerily, occasionally breaking into jigs. 
Later a delegation went to the House of 
Commons and asked for Sir Stafford. The 
Chancellor was not there. 


Refuge Wanted 


Sidney Stanley, the colorful and un- 
savory “contact man” who brought about 
the downfall of two Labor government 
officials by tempting them with gifts 
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(NEwswEEK, Feb. 7), caused the govern- 
ment as much perplexity after his ex- 
posure as before, What to do with him 
now? ‘ 

The government’s proposal: deporta- 
tion to Poland whence, Stanley said, he 
had come as a boy in 1913. 

Stanley’s reaction: “If I were sent to 
Poland they would shoot me. I would take 
my wife and daughter with me. Then 
they could shoot them as well . . . I am an 
anti-Communist.” 

Poland’s reaction: it wouldn’t take him. 

The weekly New Statesman and Na- 
tion’s suggestion: “What about Israel? 
The draft constitution of the new state 
lays it down that every Jew has the right 
to settle here. Now that Mr. Bevin has 
found the correct address, he might raise 
the matter with the Israeli Government.” 


Tallyho! 


The latest comment on the Labor- 
sponsored move to abolish “blood sports” 
such as fox hunting, from a letter to The 
Sussex Express and County Herald: “I 
am convinced that if a fox could vote he 
would vote Tory.” 





Keystone Photos 


Women in Britain: Charwomen want a raise; actress Ann Todd curtsies to Queen Mary at a London film premiére 


Baby Talk 


“The prams of Britain,” proclaimed a 
Labor Party political pamphlet last week, 
“are filled with the bonniest babies in 
living memory. Britain today gives moth- 
ers and children a better chance than any 
country in the world.” Sharp-eyed Con- 
servatives immediately spotted the un- 
identified photograph submitted by a 
picture agency to illustrate the pamphlet 
—a 1936 picture of the Duke of Kent, 
who is now 13 years old. 

“The use of any photographs taken in 
1936 to support an argument relating to 
1949 is, of course, highly misleading,” 
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The duke confounds the Laborites 


scolded the Tories. “But what is unprece- 
dented is to involve a member of the 
royal family in a political campaign.” 

The London Daily Telegraph’s col- 
umnist, Peterborough, ran a picture of the 
teen-age duke with the comment: “For 
the benefit of Mr. Morgan Phillips [La- 
bor Party secretary] I reproduce an up- 
to-date photograph of his baby—taken 
last year at Eton, It shows how quickly 
babies grow up under a Socialist govern- 
ment.” The Laborites apologized for the 
“mistake” and sheepishly withdrew the 
pamphlet. 


Housewives’ Charter? 


After months of ponderous study, Brit- 
ain’s austeritarian government last week 
relaxed clothing rationing to the point 
where about one-half of all wearing ap- 
parel became “free” in everything but 
availability and price. Harold Wilson, 
worried-looking president of the Board 
of Trade announced Jan. 31 no ration 
coupons were necessary for men’s and 
women’s suits and coats or other woolen 
articles made of woven fabric. Knitted 
goods and most cotton clothing remained 
tightly rationed. Shoes had been ration- 
free for some time. 

The announcement was widely inter- 
preted as the first major Labor step to 
appease the middle classes before next 
year’s general election. Food rationing 
also was being relaxed slowly; “surplus” 
eggs are soon going off ration and cheap 
candy soon will be ration-free. Before 
long, moreover, the Socialists are ex- 
pected to extend these boons in a “house- 
wives charter.” They may extend the 
something-for-nothing principle, applied 
with such popular success in the National 
Health Service (Newsweek, Jan. 10), to 
the point of handing out free school 
clothes for children. 

Last week’s clothing concessions were 
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anticlimactic. Actually clothing had been 
rationed for months by price, not by cou- 
pons. Moreover, wool cloth had begun to 
choke the export market, while cotton tex- 
tiles continued to sell well abroad. For the 
next six months Britons would have sev- 
enteen coupons to use for things like 
sweaters, socks, and cotton shirts. These 
would, for example, buy one shirt and 
five pairs of cheap socks. But a good shirt 
was extremely hard to find, and prices 
were astronomical. In a caustic editorial, 
the liberal Manchester Guardian asked: 
“Is there any point in rationing when the 
possession of both coupons and money 
does not mean that people can get a 
shirt?” It suggested the only reason 
clothing rationing was not completely 
jettisoned was to leave a “window dress- 
ing for the benefit of the Labor Left, 
who would see in the end of rationing the 
abandonment of Socialist principles.” 
During a tour of the better tailors and 
men’s clothing shops on Feb. 1, News- 
WEEK'S London bureau found: 
> In a Jermyn Street tailor shop: No cus- 
tomers, and the proprietor said there 
had been no sign of increased business 
all day. 
> In Simpson’s, a large men’s and wom- 
en’s specialty store in Piccadilly: On 
three floors, a total of about a dozen 
customers. On one entire men’s wear 
floor, two customers, “looking.” 
> In a nearby shirtmaker’s: Numerous in- 
quiries about a Swiss-made blue flannel 
shirt (no coupons because it was part 
wool), displayed in the window. The 
price: $15.40. Most of the customers 


said “No thank you” wistfully and walked 
out. 

One thing was clear: To appease even 
their own followers, the Socialists had to 
do something about prices. Their first 
opportunity was made to order—in the 
budget pronouncements which Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, will make in a few weeks. Much 
pressure was being exerted for a general 
lowering of purchase taxes, which m 
some cases double the prices of so-called 
luxury consumers’ goods. Even in a cheap 
suit, the purchase tax often amounts to 
one-third of the purchase price. 


TRIAL: 


‘If This Be Treason. . .’ 


The mural on the courtroom wall 
showed a woman being dragged before a 
priest of the Inquisition. But the prison- 
ers bench presented a picture of more 
subtle horror. What The London Times 
called “an implacable and fearless man” 
ready “in cold blood and _ increasing 
loneliness to . . . die for his belief” now 
sat between two slack-jawed guards, 
victim of the Communist technique of 
making prisoners confess. It had made 
once strong-willed old Bolsheviks grovel 
during the great Moscow treason trials 
in the mid-30s. Now it endeavored to 
humble a prince of the church, Joseph 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Treason Travesty: The cardinal’s 
trial in Budapest last week on charges of 
treason, espionage, plotting to overthrow 
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Cardinal Mindszenty sits between his guards at his Budapest trial 
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the Hungarian Government, and black- 
marketing—was rigged with elaborate pre- 
cautions, Western diplomatic observers 
were excluded. News to the West was 
funneled through a few correspondents 
who were warned by the government: 
“You should try to make it plain that he 
is not a hero of freedom.” 

The presiding judge, Vilmos Olti, had 
been an active Hungarian Nazi until he 
joined the Communists in 1945, He led 
Cardinal Mindszenty through his confes- 
sion: “I am guilty in principle and in de- 
tail of most of the accusations made.” 
“Did anyone force you to make your con- 
tession?” “No.” Under Olti’s questioning, 
the cardinal disowned the letter he had 
written before his arrest warning the 
orld that any confession would be either 
“torged or false . . . the result of human 
frailty.” “Why did you write it?” the 
judge asked. “I didn’t see certain things 
as I see them now.” 

Hungarian refugees listening to broad- 
casts of the trial in Vienna said the cardi- 
nal’s voice, once fiery and dramatic, was 
slow and mumbling, and that he had 
lapses of memory. His testimony seemed 
incredible: Although he had refused to 
leave Hungary when he expected to be 
arrested, he now said he had written a 
letter from his heavily guarded prison to 
the American Minister, Selden Chapin, 
suggesting an absurd $4,000 bribe for a 
pilot to rescue him by airplane. 

Call for a Crusade: Ferenc Nagy, 
whom the Reds ousted as Premier of 


. Hungary, was convinced that Cardinal 


Mindszenty had been tortured and then 
“reconditioned” for his appearance in 
court. Many Catholic spokesmen be- 
lieved he had been drugged. 

Other observers recalled the more sub- 
tle psychological technique dramatized 
in Arthur Koestler’s “Darkness at Noon” 
—that of hammering on the idea of guilt 
until a man’s tortured mind sees what 
has been right as wrong. 

As nothing else had, Cardinal Minds- 
zenty’s trial joined the issue between 
Communism and Catholicism. The Com- 
inform itself had made the decision to 
eliminate him at a meeting in Bucharest 
early last December. And even as the 
Hungarian state prosecutor was building 
up his demand for the “heaviest punish- 
ment”—death by hanging—the Vatican 
answered the challenge by rallying Cath- 
olics everywhere for the fight against a 
“pathological” -system that “revolts the 
reasoning and the conscience of the 
world.” 

While Cardinal Mindszenty, staunch in 
his faith, celebrated mass alone in his cell 
this Sunday, Catholic churches through- 
out the world dedicated their services to 
him. In New York, Francis Cardinal 
Spellman preached that “rebellion to 
tyrants is obedience to God” and called 
for a crusade against Communism: “If 
this be treason, to deny allegiance to an 
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if waste and rain water ran uncontrolled 


Uncontrolled ... water causes untold destruc- 
tion. Uncontrolled .. . the waters that flow 
into and out of the buildings you live in, work 
in and play in would make these buildings uninhabitable. Drains 
control and regulate the volume and flow of water into pipes and 
sewers. To design a drain and a drainage system requires engi- 
neering skill seasoned by years of experience. 


Zurn Engineering, professionally trained and enlightened by the 
experience of over 40 years, knows service conditions for every type 
of building and what is required to meet them. First comes the 
study and analysis of the volume of water to be handled; the time 
factor—in seconds or minutes; the rate of flow and its force; air 
pressures; open area ratio; hydraulic head; resistances to flow; 
temperatures; building design and construction detail and numerous 
others. Only then does the design or recommendation of a drain begin. 


The product of Zurn Engineering is inevitably a drain that 
performs fully every function, with a wide safety factor, even 
under unpredictable conditions. 


A Zurn Field Engineer represents a vast pool of engineering, produc- 
tion and installation experience that you can utilize in countless ways. 


J. A. ZURN MFG. CO. 


And Its Affiliate 
AMERICAN FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 
Pittsburgh Avenue, Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 
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ZURN PROVIDES BETTER WAYS 70... 
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-e-Control Fluids On Ships, 
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++» Control Fluids for Industry, 
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atheistic Communist government—then 
thank God Cardinal Mindszenty confessed 
to treason, as would |, if this free land ot 
America were ever conquered by the de- 
moniac people now using every foul 
means to overthrow our republic.” 

On Tuesday, Feb. 8, the Budapest 
court condemned Joseph Cardinal Minds- 
zenty to imprisonment for life. 


IRAN: 


Shots and Students 


The dark-jowled young Shah of Iran 
last week got a close shave from a would- 
be assassin—a newspaper photographer. 
Three of the photographer’s bullets went 
through the shah’s hat, another cut his 
lip and cheek, and a fifth grazed his side. 
Next day the assailant died from the 
beating police and royal guards gave him, 
but the 29-year-old shah, Mohammad 
Reza Pahlavi, was recovering nicely. 

The shooting reminded lran of the 
Soviet designs on the country’s oil which 
last broke out in the raids on Azerbaijan 
in 1946. This time 2,000 students picketed 
the Majlis (Parliament) building, de- 
manding that the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
concession be revoked. The government 
responded by imposing martial law and 
outlawing the pro-Communist Tudeh 
(Masses) Party. 


GERMANY: 


Pity the Conquerors 


The 300 booing, shouting housewives 
who railed at the British control commis- 
sion in Diisseldorf on Feb. 4 were not con- 
qvered Germans feeling sorry for them- 
selves. They were conquering Britons 
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Kravehenko (far left) gets a laugh from a Red lawyer in a vaudeville-like trial 


teeling sorry for themselves—stung by 
the contrast between the “pigs’ food” 
issued them and the steaks, chops, 
chickens, geese, cheese, pastry, butter, 
and eggs that filled luxury shops in the 
larger German cities but were legally 
salable only to Germans. 

Lumps of stinking cheese and packets 
of custard and suet were brandished by 
angry women, Several complained that 
British mothers had to “flog their pounds 
on the black market” to buy German 
food for their babies and invalids. Lady 
Owen Corrie, white-haired wife of a 
British-zone high-court judge, declared: 
“I know you can get 25 to 30 marks for 
the pound instead of this absurd rate 
of 13 and a bit.” Others claimed that 
children of contro] commission clerks 
were half-starved because their parents 
couldn’t afford high prices charged m 
British Army canteens for “luxury” items 
which were actually necessities. 

Other Britons in Germany were becom- 
ing incensed over their position as a “de- 
pressed class.” Example: At the Excelsior 
Hotel in Cologne, some floors are reserved 
for Allied transients, others for German 
travelers. The German restauran: is in 
the basement, the Allied dining room on 
the ground floor, and the lounge is di- 
vided by palm trees. A Briton can get 
only tea in his section of the lounge and 
must obtain a special mark “chit” to have 
coffee in the German section, For break- 
fast he gets ersatz sausage or a small 
herring, while the German gets bacon and 
two eggs. The German staff is forbidden 
to sell such food to the British even if the 
latter have marks to spend. In time, Al- 
lied citizens unconnected with the occu- 
pation, such as businessmen, may be au- 
thorized to eat in German restaurants. 
Meanwhile many of them do it anyway. 


FRANCE: 


Trial by Confusion 


A simple, sturdy Ukrainian peasant 
tugged at the scarf tied over her hair 
and wept as she told of the Soviet perse- 
cution that killed her baby. A British 
Labor Member of Parliament exchanged 
quips with the counsel in graceful idio- 
matic French. 

Thus in the second week of Victor 
Kravchenko’s libel suit in Paris against a 
French Communist magazine, the babel 
grew while the testimony leaped in all 
directions with less and less attention to 
the main point at issue: Is Kravchenko 
really the author of “I Chose Freedom”? 
The plaintiff's first witnesses were Rus- 
sian displaced persons and French who 
had been longtime residents of the 
Soviet Union. As she tried to fight back 
her tears, Olga Marchenko related the 
hounding of herself and other Ukrainian 
peasants. The French residents agreed 
that the book was a true picture of Russia. 

Konni Zilliacus, the British M.P., flailed 
his arms and denounced Kravchenko as a 
traitor and liar, but he frankly alluded to 
Soviet purges and agreed that civil liber- 
ties in Russia do not yet match those of 
the West—which brought jeers from the 
public benches. Albert E. Kahn, an Amer- 
ican writer, co-author of “The Great Con- 
spiracy: The Secret War Against Soviet 
Russia,” further discomfited the defense 
when he assured the court that “I 
Chose Freedom” was not ghostwritten by 
“American Secret Services” (as was 
claimed by the magazine) but by the 
Nazi underground in the United States. 

Not only did the defense witnesses dis- 
agree on this and other points, but the 
defense was not too sure of the identity 
of its forthcoming witnesses since they 
were still hidden in the Soviet Embassy. 


Shedding a Prince 


The Princess Aly Khan had to wait ten 
minutes in the corridor before she could 
see the judge at a Paris civil court one 
day last week. The British brewery 
(Guiness’s Stout) heiress had appeared 
a day ahead of schedule to begin pro- 
ceedings for her divorce by mutual con- 
sent. “The suit will be drawn up in mild 
and measured terms . . . on charges her 
husband has shown lack of consider- 
ation,” the princess’s lawyer said. Then 
he prepared to visit Aly and attempt a 
reconciliation. The Mohammedan prince 
was still vacationing with Rita Hay- 
worth, but the gesture was required by 
French law. 


Is That Smart? 


Even when the franc was worth 2 
cents, the standard Parisian warning fine 
of 20 francs—paid on the spot to the 
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BAILEY CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


—scientific coal strip-mine operator— 


prefers J&L (ccc ele Nite Rope 





oe 


A Bucyrus-Monighan 5W dragline excavator, equipped with J&L 





wire rope, operating a 6-yard bucket, 


removing over-burden at the Thomas, W.Va. coal Strip-mining operation of Bailey Construction Corporation. 


The reasons? Better performance and longer life 








assured by J&L wire rope engineering service. 





Bailey Construction Corporation, 
organized by Mr. Harold L. Bailey, 
noted coal mining engineer of Schuy Ikill 
Haven, Pa., has two coal strip-mining 
operations under way in West Virginia. 
One near Thomas, 1 in Tucker County, 
has four working pits now in operation. 
The other, soon to be in full production, 
is at Lorado in Logan County. 

On every piece of Bailey’s modern 
equipment ... draglines, shovels, bull- 
dozers .. you'll find J&L Precisionbilt 
Wire Rope in a variety of sizes and types, 
each designed to do a particular job. 

One of the basic principles of all Bailey 


operations is this: Use only the very best 
of equipment—and use it properly. 

That’s why Bailey has standardized 
on J&L Precisionbilt Wire Rope. Says 
Mr. Bailey: “Our experience has proved 
that the combination of J&L Wire Rope 
and J&L engineering service gives us 
better performance, longer rope life and 
lower over-all costs. 

There’s a growing list of top flight 
companies engaged in earth-moving, oil 
production, lumbering, general manu- 
facturing and transportation, that use 
J&L Wire Rope exclusively! Like the 


Bailey Construction Corporation, they 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full line of 
carbon steel products, as well as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and Jau.oy (hi-tensile steels), 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED BARS 
AND SHAPES 


ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS ¢ “‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
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find that J&L Wire Rope and J&L 
Engineering Service work together to 
cut costs and increase profits. 

If you are interested in getting the 
complete details on J&L Wire Rope 
Engineering Service and what it can do 
for you, why not clin the coupon? 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 

Gentlemen: 


We are interested in learning how to 
get more service from our wire ropes. 
Please have a J&L engineer call on us. 
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1 A watch is the gift that truly says—Forever. For 

* a watch is a present with a future—symbol, for 
you and someone you love, of the wonderful, full 
time that is ahead, faithfully recording the precious 


There’s romance ages old in the 

* watch you buy—the heritage of nearly 

three centuries of the Swiss watchmaker’s 

art. Swiss craftsmanship has developed lovely 

new watches for women—with their tiny, but 
perfect, mechanisms. 


3 Ask your jeweler to show you the 
® new self-winding watches and calendar 
watches, shock-resistant and water-repellent 
watches, chronographs—and other innova- 
tions from Switzerland. He will help you 
choose the most appropriate type and style. 





minutes, hours, days of your lives. Your jeweler has a 
wide choice of watches to show you, achievements of 
the skill of free craftsmen—products of America and 
Switzerland—oldest democracies on two continents. 


ow do you say 


Forever? 


The finest watches today are achieve- 

* ments of both America and Switzer- 
land, combining the Swiss art of producing 
precision movements with the American tal- 
ent for assembling and designing watch cases, 
88°, of what Americans spend on watches 
with Swiss movements stays in the U. S. A. 


How accurate should a watch be? 

* Even the most accurate watch (and 

leading awards for accuracy are held by a 

17-jewel Swiss movement) may vary a few 

seconds a week, All makes of watches can be 

serviced economically and promptly, thanks 
to the efficiency of modern jewelers. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF 
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policeman who caught a motorist in a 
minor traffic violation—was a bargain. 
When inflation dropped the franc to the 
equivalent of about one-fifth of a cent on 
the black market, the fine became a 
pleasure to pay. 

Last week a reporter for the Paris edi- 
tion of The New York Herald Tribune 
thought the situation so entertaining he 
wrote a story about it. He thereby out. 
smarted himself—for the police promptly 
jacked up the customary fine to 200 
frances. “It is now worth-while to stop at 
red lights,” wrote The Herald Tribune 
ruefully, “and perhaps in a year or two 
Paris drivers will actually begin to do so.” 


ISRAEL: 


Kstablished Beyond Doubt 


An Egyptian newspaper, published by 
the Saadist Party of Premier [brahim 
Abdel Hadi Pasha. last week admitted: 
“Israe] is established. We cannot deny 
this fact.” Not once, since the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice talks began under United 
Nations sponsorship on Jan. 13, had the 
Egyptian public been informed that the 
war in the Negeb was lost or that their 
emissaries were negotiating at Rhodes. 
Now, it seemed, Egyptians were at last 
being prepared to hear the truth, Observ- 
ers hoped this meant that the Rhodes 
talks, however tortuous and drawn-out 
they might yet be, would not be allowed 
to fail and that other Arab belligerents 
would soon act on their reported willing- 
ness to join the negotiations. , 


JAPAN: 
Recovery First 


The Japanese had some second thoughts 
last week about the Jan. 23 elections. 
which made them one of the few con- 
servative nations in the world. Accord- 
ing to a New York Times cable from 
Tokyo, the Japanese “are beginning to 
display puzzlement and some chagrin 
over criticism from abroad” at the election 
victory of Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s 
conservatives. The newspaper Mainichi 
remarked that editorial criticism abroad 
was “very harsh to the Japanese people.” 
The particular reference was to an edi- 
torial in The London Times, which re- 
flected a natural and inevitable lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of the British 
Socialist government for Yoshida’s firmly 
capitalist regime. However, American 
policy during past months has stressed 
recovery almost to the exclusion of re- 
form, Newsweek's Washington bureau 
explained: “The official feeling is that the 
conservative victory—and these conserva- 
tives are not considered reactionary—in- 
sures a stable Japanese government for 
four years and bodes well for the future.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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The New Cast of Characters in China—2 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE Chinese Communist leader, 

Mao Tse-tung, has not yet fallen 
victim to Kremlinitis. To sympathetic 
visitors such as Edgar Snow or Anna 
Louise Strong who have penetrated to 
his distant headquarters, Mao has al- 
ways been fain to tell the'story of his 
life, his struggle, and the growth of his 
Communist ideology. 

Now in his 56th year, 
Mao has impressed all his 
visitors as a man of true 
simplicity, living in four 
cave-rooms in the hills at 
Yenan and wearing the 
padded jacket, boots, and 
cap of the native peasant. 
He is tall, slow-moving, and 
loose-jointed. When not en- 
gaged in the sterner realities 
of revolution and war, he not only can 
lecture Communist writers on their 
Marxist duties a la Stalin but is cap- 
able of writing poetry himself. (A 
translation of one of his poems ap- 
peared in Masses & Mainstream, a 
New York left-wing publication, in the 
January 1949 issue.) He is also the 
author of several well-known books. 

His fourth wife, a former Shang- 
hai actress, lives with him. As a boy, 
Mao broke with tradition and would 
not take the bride given him by his 
parents; his second wife (as well as 
Mao’s sister) was killed by a war 
lord helping the Kuomintang, and 
his third wife divorced him and went 
to Moscow. 

peasant 


Ao comes of Hunan 
M stock, but evidently shrewd 


stock since his father rose from poverty 
by purchasing grain from neighbors 
and selling at a profit to merchants. 
Part of his autobiographical narrative 
tells how he first admired intellectuals 
as the “clean people” and only later 
came to appreciate the virtues of 
peasants and workers. Gen. Chu Teh 
and Chou En-lai were converted to 
Communism when studying in Eu- 
rope and completed their training in 
Moscow (Newsweek, Feb. 7), but 
Mao never left his own land. Yet 
through his own efforts he has be- 
come recognized by Communists as 
one of the world’s leading Marxist- 
Leninist-Stalinist theoreticians. His 
genius, of course, is in the adaptation 
of orthodox Communism to the facts 





of China’s special peasant economy. 

Mao, the political leader, Chu, the 
military leader, and Chou, the gen- 
eral with a flair for diplomacy, are 
members of the Politburo and of the 
Central Revolutionary Military Coun- 
cil, All power is concentrated in these 
two small, select bodies and Mao is 
chairman of both. He is the 
boss, and the three togethe: 
are the key leaders. How- 
ever, one of the special 
characteristics of the Chi- 
nese leadership is that it in 
cludes a group of some 30 
men who have shared bru 
tal experiences and worked 
as a team for a number of 
years. To give some of the 
flavor of this band, here are 
short sketches of four who are typical 
and influential: 

Liu Shao-cl’i: Mao's deputy chair 
man of the Politburo, considered sec 
ond only to Mao as a Marxist theo- 
retician, from a wealthy peasant fam 
ily, studied in Moscow 1919-22. Liu 
likes obscurity but his patience and 
tenacity have been likened to Stalin’s. 
He is experienced in trades-union or- 
ganization, which should increase his 
future importance. Lin Po-ch'u, an 
aflable, bespectacled. veteran, from a 
family of landowners, now in his 64th 
year. As a disciple of Sun Yat-sen, Lin 
was one of the original founders. of 
the Kuomintang. He fled from Chiang 
Kai-shek to Moscow where he studied 
for four years. He is the financial 
wizard of the outfit. He centralized 
tax collections and soaked the -rich 
for the benefit of the peasants at a 
time when only peasant sympathy 
could save the refugee Communist 
forces. Lu Ting-i is the chief of prop- 
aganda whose work—particularly the 
attacks on the United States for aiding 
Chiang Kai-shek—has been eflective 
throughout Asia. He is now in the 
middle 40s, speaks good English and 
Russian, and studied in Moscow. And 
as a final example, Ho Lung, a genius 
of the lightning thrust-and-retreat in 
guerrilla fighting, was born in 1897 
in Hunan and led a peasant revolt 
when 16. His courage and boisterous- 
ness are Jegendary. He cannot write 
and scarcely can read and is one of 
the few authentic proletarians in the 
line-up. 
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Owner Of Michigan Restaurant | 
Buys Reach-In Refrigerator | 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
| 


“Proper food preservation has a real effect 
on our profit and loss statement—that’s 
why we like our new Frigidaire Reach-In,” 
says Willis Kluck, co-owner of the Veterans 
Cafe, 117 E. Grand River, Brighton, Mich. 
“Both my partner and I have Frigidaire 
Refrigerators in our homes, too. We’re 
really sold on Frigidaire’s economical, 
trouble-free operation. 


“Our Frigidaire dealer gives us prompt, 
expert service.” J. R. Wylie Sales and Ser- 
vice, Howell, Mich.., specified and installed 
this equipment. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
VI mercial refrigeration and | 


WW air conditioning equip- 





ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 














Reach-In Refrigerator 





Eyes 
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DOMINION: 
A Year With the Mounties 
Traditionally, the Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police get their men. Last year 
they were also asked to get their herring. 
A request from the Department of Fish- 
eries that they try to discover “the where- 
abouts of schools of herring as there are 
lengthy periods of the open-water season 
when this information is unknown” was 
just one of their assignments last year. 
Other jobs, described in the annual re- 
port of the RCMP submitted to Parlia- 
ment Jast week: helping ships in distress, 
breeding horses, fighting smugglers, in- 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 





away via the front windows of the build- 
ing but were prevented by the action of 
the second membcr of the police party in 
firing warning shots into the framework of 
the bank whenever either of the bandits 
showed himself. Both men surrendered 
without further resistance.” 

Dogs and Eskimes: The work of 
the RCMP among the Indians and Eski- 
mos of the Northwest and Yukon Terri- 
tories is extensive and important. For 
example, the police “are required to travel 
hundreds of miles every winter by dog 
team to visit the various outlying trading 
posts and to see that the Eskimos are 
receiving their [family] allowances.” 

The report has an appreciative section 
on the work of the force’s canine division 
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National Film Board 


Accidents, murders, hungry Eskimos are all in his day’s work 


vestigating a train wreck, catching bank 
robbers at work, publishing a magazine 
(R.C.M. Police Gazette, circulation ap- 
proximately 1,070), and paying family 
allowances to Eskimos. 

Fighting crime is still a main function 
of the Mounties. For instance: 

“The manager of the branch of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia at Hampton, N.S., 
was awakened . . . by what he described 
as a ‘pounding noise’ coming from the 
bank.” He phoned the RCMP. Two 
Mounties “drove the 23 miles to Hampton 
over pavement made slippery by a heavy 
rain, in twenty minutes, and halted the 
police car in front of the bank, the car’s 
headlights shining on the front windows 
of the building. The corporal ran around 
to the rear of the building in time to see 
a man jump from the rear window and 
run away. Following shouts and two 
warning shots which were not heeded, 
the running man was brought to the 
ground by a revolver bullet in the left 
thigh . . . In the meanwhile two more 
men inside the bank attempted to get 


—sixteen dogs plus five pups undergoing 
training. P.S.D. (Police Service Dog) 
Buck was the hero of one quickly solved 
theft. “A back window had been removed 
to gain entry and the investigating con- 
stable had protected footprints in the 
immediate vicinity. Buck was given 
scent from these prints and tracked along 
five city blocks of back lane to a well- 
traveled road where he lost the scent for 
a few minutes but picked up the trail 
again . . . The trail led across the lane 
to another well-traveled road and turned 
into a farmyard. On questioning [the 
son] of the farm owner, he confessed.” 
Some 1948 RCMP statistics: The uni- 
formed strength of the force is 3,012 offi- 
cers and men. There are a Marine Divi- 
sion and an Aviation Section with six 
planes. During the year ending March 
31, 1948, the force handled 76,731 cases. 
During the year the 128 officers and men 
of G Division, covering the territories. 
traveled a total of 411,513 miles “by 
various means of transport, including dog 
sled, boat, aeroplane, auto, rail and foot.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Britain has long been the world’s 

greatest customer, and has led the 

—_ way in the export of manufactured 

products. By initiative in modern 

research, and from experience of commerce with 

other nations, her industrial production has 

become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 

Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 

has applied new technique to her famous in- 

dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 

achieved record deliveries, and export production 

still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 





BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 
world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 MAY 1949 


TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 














ARGENTINA: 


Made-to-Order Reform 


Five months ago the Argentine Con- 
gress voted to hold a convention to re- 
form the Constitution of 1853 along 
Peronista lines. On Dec. 5 delegates to 
the convention were elected. 

In the middle of January President 
Juan D. Perén called Peronista delegates 
to his summer residence in the Buenos 
Aires suburb of Olivos. He “suggested” 
the reforms he had in mind, then enter- 
tained the delegates at a barbecue, com- 
plete with traditional gaucho songs, 
dances, and guitar music. 

Per6én proposes to modify or repeal 
more than half of the 110 articles of the 
original constitution. The general effect 
of the changes will be to weaken consti- 
tutional checks on the power of the 
President. For example, Article 14, which 
guarantees individual rights, will also pro- 
vide for a “state of prevention and alarm,” 
under which the President may cancel 
these rights. Separation of the judicial 
and executive branches will be ended by 
authorizing the President to appoint all 
judges, except those of the Supreme 
Court, without congressional approval. 
In the economic field, the revised consti- 
tution will replace the idea of private 
property by that of “social property” and 
will establish the principle that the state 
“can intervene in the economic domain 
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and monopolize determined industries or 
activities.” 

Finally, on Jan. 27, a special session of 
the convention was held in the Chamber 
of Deputies of the National Congress. 

Perén is an early riser, and the meet- 
ing was announced for 8 o'clock in the 
morning. At 7:30 sleepy diplomats, offi- 
cials, and army officers began arriving. 
The crowd outside cheered as Perén and 
Sra. de Perén arrived, twenty minutes 
late. As the first lady entered the Cham- 
ber, the delegates and audience stood up, 
chanting “Evita, Evita!” Then the Presi- 
dent came in and the shouts changed to 
“Perén, Perén!” Perén’s seat of honor 
was decorated with the arms of Argentina, 
a picture of himself, and the arms of the 
Peronista party. (When the convention 
ends, this chair will be sent to the Lujan 
Historical Museum. ) 

Thanks to Perén: For 45 minutes, 
interrupted only by shouts of “Thanks to 
Peron,” the President talked generalities 
to the delegates. “It is no longer possible 


to restrict the public function to the mere’ 


mission of a police state,” he told them. 
“It is necessary to unify; it is necessary to 
create . . . We have passed from liberal 
democracy to social democracy.” 

On Feb. 1 the convention met for its 
first ordinary session. The Peronistas 
would obviously have their way: There 
were 109 of them against 48 opposition 
Radicals and one Laborista, a dissident 
Peronist. But they were in a state of 
complete confusion at the beginning. 





Acme 


Whose Guns? The military junta that took over Venezuela in 
November claims to have found many secret arms caches like this 
one, which allegedly belonged to the ousted Democratic Action 
(AD) party. The junta charges it was “arming its members secret- 
ly” for the “destruction of the army.” AD leaders deny the charge. 
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Perén had suggested that there should 
be a clause in the constitution compelling 
foreign residents to become Argentine 
citizens within two years or leave the 
country. Then it was announced that 
this had been changed: Foreigners might 
request naturalization after two years, but 
it would not be forced. The leader of the 
Peronista bloc sprang a sensation by de- 
claring that the plan to legalize a second 
term for Perén had been dropped. The 
president of the assembly denied this. 
Reporters ran themselves ragged trying 
to find out who knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

And the radica's made it clear that they 
were going to fight all the way, if only 
for the record. They began by protesting 
against Perén’s “seat of honor.” Not even 
Hitler or Mussolini in their first years of 
power had their portraits “in the parodies 
of parliaments held in these countries,” a 


Radical leader declared. 


PARAGUAY: 


Behind the Disorder 


It took the National Assembly of Para- 
guay less than fifteen minutes on Jan. 30 
to elect Gen. Raimundo Roloén Provision- 
al President. The night before, it had 
taken Roldén and his followers only a few 
hours to throw out President Juan 
Natalicio Gonzalez. 

The overturn in Paraguay was the sixth 
revolt or attempted revolt in that country 
in thirteen months, It appeared to be en- 
tirely a palace coup. 

There is only one legal party in Para- 
guay, the Colorado, to which both Gon- 
zalez and Rolén belong. But that party is 
divided into two factions, the Guionistas 
(Gonzalez) and the Unionistas (Rolén). 
There is no serious difference in principle 
between them, only the desire of each to 
run the country. Since he took office last 
August, Gonzalez has been trying to bring 
the two factions together, His failure to 
do so has cost him his job, 


Significance-—- 


The roots of Paraguay’s political dis- 
orderliness are its economic backwardness 
and lack of any real democratic experi- 
ence. When former dictator Higinio 
Morinigo was ousted last June, he gave a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent a_ realistic 
analysis of the situation, It would be ten 
to 40 years, Morinigo prophesied, before 
Paraguay could have a functioning two- 
party system, “It will always be one party 
or the other, Each party that is out of 
power will charge, and perhaps believe, 
that it represents the force of freedom 
against tyranny. But until the political 
psychology of Paraguay is changed there 
will be no two-party system. When a 
leader comes to power he can never step 
down peacefully. He leads the next re- 
volt.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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... the human ingredient 
unbeatable combination 


eo et 


In modern railroading, the signal 
repairman is vitally important to the 
ceaseless, clockwork movement of 
trains. All the men who work at 
hundreds of specialized jobs on the 
Norfolk and Western Railway have an 
indispensable responsibility in ‘‘mak- 
ing the trains run’... 

These are men with skilled hands, 
trained minds and the compelling 
desire, individually and collectively, 
to railroad as capably as is possible 
in order to constantly improve their’ 
‘service to the railway’s shippers. 
There are no substitutes in the Nor- ' 
folk and Western’s combination of — 

The most modern and efficient tools 
and equipment to do the job... 

Sound, progressive operating 
methods ...todothe job... 

Experienced, earnest men to do the 
job ... the human ingredient in 
Norfolk and Western’s unbeat- 
able combination. 
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International 


Berry and von Stroheim: Which one of them portrays the murderer? 


Im Voice: At her first press conference 
since she moved to New York to sing un- 
der a new manager, MARGARET TRUMAN 
again demonstrated her poise under rapid- 
fire questioning. “I read somewhere that 
you had been asked to sing at La Scala,” 
said a reporter, “I read it too,” replied 
Margaret, How did she feel about her 
father’s remark during inaugural week 
that he would leave his gold-headed cane 
to his grandchildren? Margaret: “I think 
Daddy was a little short of something to 
say.” How did being the President's 
daughter affect her career? “In some ways 
it’s easier, because there is more 
audience interest. In some ways it’s more 
difficult, because people are quicker to 
criticize, But . . . I like a challenge.” 


Big Game: Metropolitan heldentenor 
Lauritz ME ccnHior, on safari in South 
Africa, was sending his co-star HELEN 
TRAUBEL a valentine: two lion cubs. 
Miss Traubel will ship the cubs to the St. 
Louis zoo, where the director promised 
to give them a good home and name 
them Helen and Lauritz. 


Suceess Story: During the war LEON 
JoLson lived three years in concentration 
camps. Then he escaped and, with his 
wife Ann, spent 26 months hidden in a 
closet in the home of a Warsaw friend. 
After the liberation he had to learn to 
walk again. Two years ago he arrived in 
the United States, a 34-year-old, penni- 
less, displaced person. He borrowed 
$2,000 from the United Service for New 
Americans and parlayed an importing 
business into a $1,000,000 concern. Last 
week Jolson, with great emotion, pre- 
sented United Service with a check to 
help another displaced person, “Never 
in my life I feeled so free to said some- 
thing,” he told reporters. 
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Unwelceome Guest: JosEpH Moryka, 
three times sentenced for burglary, likes 
good liquor, an easy chair, and a tele- 
vision show. When he broke into Frank 
Magalino’s Brooklyn home his eyes fell 
on a television set. Helping himself to a 
bottle of whisky from a cupboard, he set- 
tled down to enjoy a quiz program. He 
was still there when police arrived, sum- 
moned by a distraught Magalino. “Boy, 
that was a swell show,” said Motyka. 





International 
She Says It’s Easy: Pretty Shir- 
ley Lucas, queen of the annual 
Palm Springs world champion- 
ship rodeo, claims that this “Hip- 
podrome stand” is one of the 
simplest tricks of her repertoire. 





Villains: Film veteran Eric von Stro- 
HEIM, a past master of Teutonic martinet 
roles who used to be billed in America 
as “the man you love to hate,” turned up 
at a Paris party with an equally sinister- 
looking French actor, JuLEs Berry, to 
celebrate completion of their new chiller, 
“Portrait d’un Assassin.” 


Fronts: The New York State Liquor 
Authority turned down a beer-license ap- 
plication by World Champions, Inc., a 
new Chicago concern that lists heavy- 
weight champion Joe Louts as president 
and welterweight champion SucarR Ray 
Rosixson as board chairman. The prin- 
cipal stockholder, according to the Liquo: 
Authority, is a former member of the old 
Al Capone gang. Exonerating Louis and 
Robinson, the authority held they were 
being used merely as “fronts.” 

P SLtapsie Maxie ROSENBLOOM, former 
light heavyweight champ and night-club 
entertainer, decided to go into business in 
Australia, “I'm gonna open my own night 
club down there,” he said. “I love the 
place and they like our American stuff. 
I'm gonna commute between California 
and Australia just like you visit your next- 
door neighbor.” 


Ghosts: The separation case of former 
war correspondent LEE Carson PuTNAM 
vs. radio correspondent GEorGE CARSON 
PutNAM was enlivened by Lee’s revela- 
tion that her husband had a Hamlet-like 
visitation from his dead father. “He told 
me,” she advised the New York Supreme 
Court, “his deceased father had appeared 
betore him and warned him that unless 
he mended his ways he was doomed to 
utter destruction.” 


.S.V.P. James W. StosaucH, a West- 
ern Union employe of Independence, 
Mo., spoke right up about the idea of 
President Truman and Premier Stalin 
getting together. They could use his 
house as a meeting place. In a cable to 
the Russian leader (cost, $16.12) he 
offered “my home at 1228 Cedar Avenue, 
Independence, Mo., a typical American 
home in the most typical of all American 
communities.” 


Snake Danee: The charge was cruelty 
to animals. But dancer Zorira, appearing 
in a mid-Manhattan court with Elmer, 
a 10-foot python, Tawny, her daughter, 
a French poodle, a tropical bird, and a 
Pomeranian, said it wasn’t so. An ASPCA 
agent had spotted Zorita in a night club 
with Elmer, whose eyes and mouth were 
sealed with Scotch Tape. “I love Elmer,” 
sighed Zorita. She got her inspiration for 
the dance from Greek mythology, “It’s 
interpretative,” she explained. “That 
means it tells a story. This old Greek 
king—well, I am his daughter. I love this 
boy, just a guy. Papa don't like him, so he 
makes him a snake. That’s Elmer.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Again in 1948: American business invested more advertising dollars 


per issue 
in the Journal— more women bought the Journal—than any other magazine, 


Never underestimate the power of the magazine women believe in! 
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= SKYSCRAPERS of wood you see here are A lot of people in Science and Industry asso- 
just a splinter in the nation’s wood pile. ciate wood products with Allis-Chalmers. 


This country produces over 36,000,000,000 : That’s because Allis-Chalmers for 63 years 
board feet of lumber in a single year. has been one of the nation’s biggest producers of 

In ‘addition, there are over 5,000 important sawmill equipment—builds machinery for allied 
commercial uses for wood—apparently no end to chemical, textile, paper and woodpulp industries. 
Sie Rielle In fact, there’s hardly an industry that doesn’t 
‘all on A-C for the machine requirements of 
Almost every day you read of a new plastic, Good Living! 
wallboard, resin, chemical or textile made from Allie-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
wood or wood fibre. 1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Progress in Engineering— - Seo Progress in Production—Allis- 

Allis-Chalmers’ A-C has just built the gaa oa Chalmers Induction Heaters greatly 
world’s largest high-speed ‘ speed brazing, melting, hardening 

a aw blower to deliver wind at | ' operations. One manufacturer now 
— supersonic speeds for new- ew _ : brazes 8 compressor fittings simul- 
Proaress est aircraft testing tunnel. taneously in less than a minute. For- 

3 merly a slow one-at-a-time operation. 


Aids All 


~ Progress in Design—New A-C pump i Progress in Research—A-C has 
Industrial f handles up to 40% solids . . . sets new U. S. A.’s first Betatron radiatiol 
oe high standards of reliability and ser-  ¢ : laboratory for industrial radiography 
Progress! vice in mines, paper mills, many _, —X-raying forgings, castings, We 
7/ ther industrial plants. —steel up to 20 inches thick. 
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One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
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‘ Nail-Base Dermatitis 


At the 1948 meeting of the American 
Dermatological Association, several mem- 
bers from different sections of the United 
States reported a new disease affecting 
the fingernails. The symptoms were dis- 
colored, hard, brittle nails which eventu- 
ally buckled into a cylindrical shape. The 
cause: application of nail “bases,” the 
preparations painted on the nails’ sur- 
face before the colored lacquer is applied 
to make sure that the lacquer sticks 
(Newsweek, July 12, 1948). 

Last week in the Bulletin of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Maurice Sullivan, 
dermatologist, warned other doctors of 
the imperative need of recognizing these 
symptoms of nail-base dermatitis, which 
might easily be confused with ringworm 
of the nails, psoriasis (a common skin 
disease), damage to the nail beds, or a 
blood disease called dyscrasia. 

If the condition isn’t recognized, the 
patient will probably continue to use the 
nail base, mainly to cover up the un- 
sightly appearance of the nails, and thus 
aggravate the trouble. In severe cases 
there is often excruciating pain, and in 
some instances surgical removal of the 
nails is necessary. 

Dr. Sullivan described the case of a 
woman patient who for many years had 
tolerated nail polish. After one applica- 
tion of a nail base, she experienced “a 
painful sensation” under a nail. Contin- 
ued use of the base brought even more 
sensational symptoms. Skin tests were 
made with three ingredients of the base— 
methylethyl ketone, a rubber solution, 
and a resin solution. Positive 48-hour re- 
actions revealed the cause of her disease, 
and the nail base was discontinued. 

Compresses of saturated solution of 
boric acid were applied under rubber 
finger cots. An hour later when the nails 
and rough, horny skin were softened, Dr. 
Sullivan cut away the protruding skin 
and trimmed the nails. This simple treat- 
ment was continued for five weeks with 
marked improvement. At that time, the 
discolored nails had grown upward, the 
hard, overgrowing skin had been reduced, 
and the texture of the nails was approxi- 
mately normal. 


Preventive Toothpowder 


Like all medical specialties, dentistry 
is beginning to turn from treatment to 
prevention. Instead of relying entirely on 
mechanical filling, removing, and replac- 
ing teeth, the progressive dentist is ex- 
ploring several possibilities by which 
dental decay can be controlled. 

The best-known experiments are those 
in which fluorine is used in drinking 
water (Newsweek, Oct. 13, 1947) or 
sodium fluoride is applied to children’s 
teeth to cut down the decay rate. Now 
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Air Matériel Command from International 


Mead First: To lessen danger of fatigue and blackouts, pilots in 
supersonic planes will rest on the Air Matériel Command’s new 
nylon-net flying bed. Chin support and counterweighted forehead 
harness relieve the gravitational pull that induces unconsciousness. 


comes a newer chemical called “am- 
monium ion” which is said to reduce 
tooth-decay rate in people of all ages by 
an average of 35 per cent. The dentifrice 
in powder form bears the commercial 
name Amm-i-dent. 

The idea for this preventive technique 
originated in 1934 when a father-and- 
son team, Drs. Carl J. Grove and Carl T. 
Grove of St. Paul, Minn., found a higher 
percentage of ammonia nitrogen in the 
saliva of people naturally immune to 
tooth decay than in the saliva of 95 per 
cent subject to caries. 

Later investigations showed that this 
ammonium constituent in saliva was na- 
ture’s way of fighting the microorganism 
Lactobacillus acidophilus, always pres- 
ent in the mouth but present in enormous 
numbers in cases of tooth decay. The 
bacteria generate acids which are held 
against the tooth enamel by film and 
gluey deposits of food debris not removed 
by brushing or scaling the teeth. 

Since then researchers have found that 
ammonia penetrates the gluey deposits 
and neutralizes acid in the mouth, be- 
sides halting the growth of bacteria. 
Three years ago Amm-i-dent, containing 
5 per cent dibasic ammonium phosphate 
and 22.5 per cent carbamide, which re- 
leases ammonia nitrogen or “ammonium 
ions” on contact with moisture, was de- 
veloped. 

Last week a three-year research pro- 
gram to determine the relative efficiency 
of sodium fluoride and ammonium ion 


in 500 student volunteers of the central 
school, Mahopac, N. Y., was announced. 
The volunteers, ranging from kinder- 
garten to the tenth grade, will be di- 
vided into groups which have had sodium 
fluoride applied to their teeth and those 
which have not. The teeth of all children 
will be brushed daily with Amm-i-dent. 
In this study, supervised by the Eastern 
Graduate Research Foundation of New 
York, scientists hope to find whether 
alone or in combination with the fluoride 
applications, this dentifrice will make a 
significant reduction in decay rate of 
children up to the age of 15. 


Nerves and Heartburn 


When a patient tries to describe the 
discomfort called “heartburn,” he usually 
mentions a sensation of burning or heat, 
located rather vaguely behind the lower 
part of the breastbone. 

Since a heartburn attack occurs most 
often shortly after a meal, the sufferer 
may attribute it to “something I ate.” Or, 
if the symptoms are severe, he may re- 
gard it as a forerunner of ulcers or as 
“overacidity” of the digestive system. 

Neither of these last suppositions is 
correct, Heartburn, according to Drs. 
Henry J. Tumen and Edwin M. Cohn of 
the University of Pennsylvania, is usually 
caused by faulty eating habits and emo- 
tional disturbances and tension, 

In a study of 46 patients treated for 
heartburn, these doctors found discom- 


Newsweek 

















fort worse during periods of emotional 
strain. Thirty-four of the men and women 
were relieved by a program of correct eat- 
ing and a clearing up of emotional and 
personality problems, 

The patients were advised to eat slow- 
ly and at three properly spaced meals in- 
stead of taking most of the day’s food at 
one large meal. They were shown how to 
stop air swallowing by avoiding chewing 
gum and carbonated drinks, Drinking ex- 
cessive fluids at meals was barred. 

Sensitivity to certain foods, such as fats, 
sweets, and spices, frequently induced 
heartburn, the doctors reported, but the 
specific foods to be avoided varied with 
the individual. Coffee, onions, cabbage, 
and chocolate were the outstanding of- 
fenders. In most of the cases, nervous 
tension was the immediate precipitating 
cause of the heartburn attack. 


Prefabricated Brace 


A new aluminum leg brace, 60 per 
cent lighter than a steel one, was an- 
nounced last week by the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army. Prefabri- 
cated parts of the brace, now in mass pro- 
duction, can be rapidly assembled and 
tailored to fit the needs of each patient. 

Four important advantages of the new 
device are: (1) the free knee joint which 
approximates the sliding motion of the 
normal knee; (2) a joint in which the two 
pivot areas are controlled by a simple 
automatic lock; (3) a spring mechanism 
which assists, or duplicates, the extension 
apparatus of the normal knee; and (4) 
a joint to be used with the stiff or con- 
tracted knee which the orthopedist can 
adjust to force gradual correction of the 
knee deformity. 


Aureomycin for Pneumonia 


During the past fifteen years, a respir- 
atory disease known as primary atypical 
nonbacterial pneumonia has been _re- 
ported with increasing frequency. It 
starts slowly with cough, fever, head- 
ache, chilly sensations, and occasionally 
chest pains. Unlike the better-known 
pneumococcic pneumonia, it is not 
marked by an initial chill, bloody spu- 
tum, and abrupt onset, nor does it re- 
spond to sulfadiazine or to penicillin, 
even in huge doses. 

Last week Drs. Emanuel B. Schoen- 
bach and Morton S. Bryer of Baltimore 
announced that Aureomycin, the new 
golden-colored antibiotic (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 30, 1948), is effective against pri- 
mary atypical pneumonia which has 
stubbornly resisted all other drugs. Aure- 
omycin was given by mouth to thirteen 
severely ill patients. Two were clear of 
fever in twelve hours, and in no case 
did the fever last more than 72 hours 
after the drug was given. All thirteen 
patients recovered from the disease. 


February 14, 1949 
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ACID ACTION for this! 
Don’t tumble and toss all night because of retiring—and in what seems like no time at 
sleep-robbing acid indigestion. This condi- all, the acidity will be eased away ... and 
tion, which frequently accompanies consti- you'll sleep soundly peacefully, restfully. This 
pation, can be relieved with amazing speed. is because Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is one of 
Just take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia before the fastest, most effective antacids known. 


Awaken-bright 
38.2 Sliver Dollar/ 





He can thank Phillips’ ANT 


He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTION for this! ‘ 


Thanks to Phillips’, you’ll not only sleep like a top, but will awaken 
in the morning to gentle constipation relief... will start the new 
day feeling bright as a silver dollar! For besides being an excellent 
antacid, Double-Action Phillips’ is also a marvelous laxative! 
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Helen Hayes on the Air 


Late last fall, just prior to the open 
season on debutantes, a photographer 
was dispatched to take pictures of cer- 
tain important New York mothers, among 
them a Mrs. Charles MacArthur, whose 
daughter Mary was bowing at the Debu- 
tante Cotillion on Dec. 20. Arriving at 
the East End Avenue apartment, the 
photographer hustled his equipment into 
place, meanwhile haranguing Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur on the art of posing easily. 

To the photographers delight, the 
MacArthur mother seemed quick to com- 
prehend. The job was soon done, and the 
cameraman left, pleased with his own 
cunning but quite unaware that the 
clever Mrs. MacArthur is in public life 
Helen Hayes—a lady who can strike a 
picture pose as easily as a match. 

She should be able to. She has been on 
the stage for 40 years. For twenty her 
name has been billboarded above that 
of the play. Nor are her fans limited to 
the theater. One of today’s admittedly 
great actresses, she is the only really big 
luminary of the Broadway legitimate 
stage who has made more than an oc- 
casional appearance on the air. 

Indeed, her radio experience dates 
back fourteen years—to the New Penny 
series of 1935 and the Bambi programs 
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of the next season which she did for 
Sanka. After that she appeared with Or- 
son Welles for Campbell's Soup in 1939, 
put on the Helen Hayes Theater for 
Lipton’s Tea from 1940 to 1942, and 
presented the This Is Helen Hayes series 
of 1945 to encourage recruiting of Army 
and Navy nurses. 

Electric Star: This season, for the 
past 138 weeks and for the coming 33, 
she has been and will continue to be the 
star of the Electric Theater. And if any 
testimony were needed to her radio popu- 
larity, it could be found in the fact that 
the program’s electric-company sponsors 
were willing to wait through the first 
six weeks of the season for her—so she 
could finish a London engagement in 
“The Glass Menagerie.” 

Like Miss Hayes’s previous radio en- 
gagements, the Electric Theater takes 
place on Sunday evening (CBS, 9-9:30), 
a night an actress would least likely be 
busy on the stage. Currently, however, on 
vacation from the theater, Miss Hayes 
is putting into her radio stint all her 
energies. And there is considerable energy 
in the little woman who measures 5-foot- 
nothing, yet could believably impersonate 
on the stage Mary, Queen of Scots, who 
was about 6 feet tall. 

That might be hard to understand for 
anyone who had seen her only offstage. 

For at 48, Helen Hayes looks 48. 





Newsweek— Ed Wergeles 


Family portrait: James, Mary, Charles MacArthur, Helen Hayes 


Lacking the flamboyance of a Bankhead, 
the grand elegance of a Barrymore, or 
the mannered sophistication of a Fon- 
tanne, she inspires the rather curious 
accolade: “Why, you'd never know she 
was an actress!” Indeed, offstage there 
is no difficulty in recognizing her as the 
mother of 19-year-old Mary and 11- 
year-old James and the wife of 53-year- 
old Charles. 

When she is working, however, Miss 
Hayes looks very much the actress, and 
even in a cold radio rehearsal hall a 
casual visitor has no trouble picking her 
out from a group of anonymous actors. 

When she began in radio, Miss Hayes 
diligently studied fellow workers to learn 
the particular tricks of timing and pitch 
that medium demands. The result is a 
quality of acting found on few programs. 
Whether she is playing a backwoods wife 
in “Sobbin’ Women,” a Swiss barmaid in 
“Being Nice to Emily,” or reading the 
story of “The Littlest Angel” at Christmas 
time, she sounds the part. 

On the Inside: This is due to her 
feeling that she must get inside a role. 
Frequently during rehearsals she will 
read a speech, then stop, pull off her 
horn-rimmed glasses (she is farsighted 
and can use them only for close work), 
look in anguish at the director, and say 
something like: “Don’t say anything. 
That’s wrong. Let’s do it again. I’ve got 
to get it right. Don’t say anything, now.” 
And she usually gets it right, for she is 
always a tyrannic perfectionist. 

When she was playing Viola in 
“Twelfth Night” in 1941, she had what 
she considered difficulty with one long 
speech. The night before the play closed 
its road tour in Chicago—the Broadway 
run was already long past—Miss Hayes 
phoned her husband in New York, find- 
ing him, without too much trouble, at 
Club 21. “Charlie,” she exclaimed ex- 
citedly, “I've finally got it!” And over 
the phone she recited the whole speech 
to him. There was, MacArthur notes, an 
almost imperceptible change from the 
way she had been doing it all along. But 
Miss Hayes was finally happy. 


First Lady: Such tactics have gone 


a long way to make her, in the eyes of a 
legion of fans, the First Lady of the 
American Theater. True, an equally ve- 
hement legion will hold forth for Katha- 
rine Cornell. 

It is a supremacy race in which neither 
lady holds much more than a mild in- 
terest. But where Miss Cornell has— 
with a single exception in both fields— 
shunned movies and the radio, Miss 
Hayes has worked in both. 

The time she spent in Hollywood be- 
tween 1931 and 1935 resulted in seven 
pictures. The first, “The Sin of Madelon 
Claudet,” with a scenario written and re- 
written by her husband, won Miss 
Hayes an Oscar. The remaining six in- 
cluded four flops, largely owing to the 
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Culver 


Famous role: Queen Victoria 


writers’ inability to create for an actress 
rather than to write around a pretty face. 

Radio has proved a happier experience 
for Miss Hayes. In 1934, when all she 
had made was a few guest appearances, 
she turned her radio affairs over to Mark 
Hanna, an agent whose stable includes 
such diversified characters as Dorothy 
Kilgallen and Leo Durocher. This was 
before the days of spectacular radio sala- 
ries, but Hanna started Miss Hayes in 
with a $2,500 guest fee which by 1938 
had climbed to $5,000 a performance. 
Meanwhile, she also landed her New 
Penny and Bambi series. 

Though these coast-to-coast network 
shows considerably enlarged the number 
of Hayes fans, the actress herself char- 
acteristically became discouraged with 
the quality of the weekly original scripts. 

Tried and True: Off the air, except 
for guest shots, during most of the two- 
vear run of “Victoria Regina,” Miss 
Hayes was wooed back in her own series 
in 1940, this time with a different setup. 
To insure good scripts, she and Hanna 
agreed to settle only for adaptations of 
proven plays, books, and short stories. 
Like the Helen Hayes Theater and the 
This Is Helen Hayes series she then 
wove around her stage work (which 
inevitably comes first), the Electric 
Theater today follows this formula. 

Some of the plays, like the recent 
“Arrowsmith,” were once Hayes starring 
vehicles; others, like “Young Woodley” 
and “Skylark,” while as thoroughly re- 
liable entertainmentwise, are as new to 
Miss Hayes personally as the ink on the 
Mimeographed sheets. Few actresses 
have the versatility to take on a series 
like this and make it a good one. That 
Miss Hayes does have it is evidenced by 
the respectable Hooperating garnered by 
the Electric Theater opposite the tough- 
est sort of competition—Walter Winchell. 

While Miss Hayes has a word—and 
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visibly enjoys it—in choice of material 
for adaptation and the final scripts must 
have her OK, the brunt of the selection 
task falls on her director, Lester O’Keefe, 
and her adapter Robert Cenedella. To- 
gether with the musical director, Vlad- 
imir Selinsky, they were the trio who 
worked on her 1945 series, and the prom- 
ise of their services again was a big 
factor in selling her on the Electric 
Theater. 

Mother’s Girl: The Electric Thea- 
ter’s success was as much to be expected 
as Helen Hayes’s becoming an actress 
was a foregone conclusion—to her moth- 
er. Wife. of a Washington wholesale 
meat salesman, Catherine Hayes Brown 
was determined her only child would ful- 
fill her own frustrated stage ambitions. 
Fortunately, Helen was in thorough 
agreement. From the year she was 8 
and Lew Fields put her in “Old Dutch,” 
Miss Hayes has never strayed far from 
Broadway. 

But thanks to Mamma’s determined 
sheltering, it was a pretty tamed Broad- 
way, and life a single-purposed pursuit 
of stage success until Miss Hayes was 


‘25. Then she met Charles MacArthur, 


shortly destined to co-author “Lulu 
Belle” (with Edward Sheldon) and “The 
Front Page” (with Ben Hecht), but at 
that time somewhat blighting the liter- 
ary scene with his contributions to the 
American Weekly. 

Better Peanuts: They met at one of 
the noisy parties the artist Neysa Mc- 
Mein liked to throw for celebrities. Miss 
Hayes, somewhat overcome by all the 
wit, was huddled in a corner. MacArthur 
approached, munching from a bag of 
peanuts. She was offered the peanuts, 
together with a remark that ever since 
has haunted him: “I wish,” he said, 
“they were emeralds.” 

Since he was casual and just about 
everything else that Miss Hayes wasn’t, 
the result was inevitable. Despite her 
mother’s objections and her friends’ 
grave warnings, Miss Hayes agreed to 
marry MacArthur on Aug. 17, 1928, at 
what was to be a secret ceremony just 
before a Hayes evening performance in 
“Coquette.” But after a long wait in a 
New York lawyer’s offices, it turned out 
that the marrying magistrate had sum- 
moned the press. Though MacArthur 
tried to punch a photographer, the pa- 
pers got the story—and pictures. 

The year after her marriage, Miss 
Hayes touched off her own headlines. 
Because of her daughter Mary’s immi- 
nent arrival, she dropped out of “Co- 
quette,” thus closing the show. Where- 
upon the cast sued for six weeks’ sal- 
ary, and Producer Jed Harris gave the 
since immortal defense that Mary was 
“an act of God.” 

Despite its somewhat stormy start, the 
MacArthur-Hayes marriage has endured 
a calm twenty years, mostly spent at 


RADIO-TELEVISION 


their ultra-Victorian mansion at Nyack, 
N. Y. During it Miss Hayes somehow 
has acquired the reputation of an adult 
Goody Two-Shoes, a reputation that 
once got her nominated as the mother 
of the year. “Wouldn’t that,” she asks, 
“have been awful?” 

Time for Television: Nowadays 
MacArthur is splitting his time between 
editing Theater Arts magazine (NeEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 2, 1948) and _ sitting up 
nights shaping television ideas for World 
Video, Inc., a company of which he is 
a director, along with John Steinbeck 
and four others. Jamie, whom the Mac- 
Arthurs adopted as a baby, is enthralled 
with the family’s recently acquired video 
set, somewhat to the dismay of his 
father, who insists when he was Jamie’s 
age he was reading Dickens. And Mary, 
who is following her mother’s footsteps 
by way of the American Academy of 





* 
N. ¥. Daily News 


Their wedding made front pages 


Dramatic Arts (they will appear to- 
gether this year in a summer theater pres- 
entation of “The Glass Menagerie,” ) 
made her television debut last month on 
The Philco Playhouse. 

But Miss Hayes herself has little use 
for television. “All that rehearsal for 
just one performance?” she'll ask, in 
thorough agreement with one video ex- 
ecutive who said: “Helen Hayes needs 
television like she needs a hole in the 
head.” 

Furthermore, Miss Hayes, as an ac- 
tress with an eye for good scripts, is 
not at all convinced television is a good 
medium. Until she is, she much prefers 
to stick to the freedom of radio, which 
allows her to step into a maximum num- 
ber of parts with a minimum amount 
of rehearsal. For the long rehearsals, the 
headaches over props, costumes, and 
make-up, Miss Hayes still much prefers 
the stage—where, in her case, all the 
trouble generally pays off in a long run. 
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Man and His Make-up 


Anthropology, writes Prof. Clyde 
Kluckhohn in “Mirror for Man,”* isn’t 
merely a matter of digging up pottery and 
skulls or reporting the queer customs of 
the Polynesians. It “provides a scientific 
basis for dealing with the crucial dilemma 
of the world today: How can peoples of 
different appearance, mutually unintelli- 
gible languages, and dissimilar ways of 
life get along peaceably together?” 

Kluckhohn demonstrates this practical 
theorem of his new book by his own 
personal practices. Having spent many 
summers researching among the Navajo 
Indians of New Mexico, he serves on 
the Secretary of the Interior's advisory 
committee on Indian affairs. And although 
he spent no time at all in Russia, he uses 
a scientist's knowledge of human char- 
acteristics to direct the 50 members of the 
Russian Research Center at Harvard. A 
member of both the anthropology and 
social-relations departments of the Uni- 
versity, he returned to those academic 
duties last week after serving as State De- 
partment representative to a UNESCO 
meeting in Paris on international tensions, 

“Mirror for Man” establishes Kluck- 


Minnor ror Man. By Clyde Kluckhohn. 315 
pages. Whittlesey House. $3.75 








SCIENCE 





hohn as a first-rate author. With a pleni- 
tude of pointed examples, he shows how 
the study of customs, languages, and 
tools permits an over-all view of a peo 
ple’s “culture.” It is this culture, passed 
on and modified from generation to gen- 
eration, that makes people behave as the, 
do to an extent that outweighs thei: 
genetic strain, The twentieth-century em- 
phasis on “race” and “blood,” he says, is 
a “modern myth” largely derived from 
naive nineteenth-century biology. 

The value of studying the culture of 
other peoples, besides knowing better 
how to keep the peace with them or to 
defeat them in war if necessary, is that it 
gives us a better perspective for under- 
standing our own, Kluckhohn, having 
studied hundreds of cultures at first o1 
second hand, has this to say of America’s: 

“The worship of success has gone 
farther than in any known culture, save 
possibly prewar Japan . . . Not only are 
we the wealthiest nation in the world but 
... money comes closer with us than with 
any other people to being the universal 
standard of value.” 

Judged by that standard, Kluckhohn 
has just added to his success score. “Mir- 
ror for Man,” written on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, won him the $10,000 first 
prize in a Whittlesey House contest for 
laymen’s books on science. 


Anthropologist at work: Kluckhohn interviewing Navajos in New Mexico 
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Brain: Electrical Marvel 


The electrical engineers of America, 
in New York last week for the annual 
winter meeting of their institute, were 
conironted with mingled reasons for 
pride and humility. They could be proud 
because they had carried their art for- 
ward from power plants and electric 
lights, radio and radar, telephones and 
television, on to the design of electrical 
computers that for special, limited pur- 
poses can outthink the human brain. 
But they had reason to be humble when 
invited guests from the non-engineering 
world told them how far they had to go 
to match the efficiency of nature. 

One guest was Dr. Warren McCul- 
loch, a tall and bearded professor of 
psychiatry from the Illinois Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute. Like Prof. Norbert 
Wiener, the M. I. T. mathematician 
(Newsweek, Nov. 15, 1948), McCul- 
loch has been investigating the electrical 
nature of the brain and nervous system. 

Machine: “Man’s brain,” he said, “is 
much the most complicated of comput- 
ing machines.” It consists of some 10,- 
(00,000,000 nerve cells, comparable in 
their function with electrical relays. 
While they operate at only one-thou- 
sandth the speed of radio-type tubes (this 
is one reason why electronic calculators 
can outspeed the human mathemati- 
cian), they are greatly superior in that 
they are so small and take so little en- 
ergy to operate. 

The Statler Hotel, where the engineers 
were assembled, “could not house a 
hard-tube computer with as many relays 
as you have in your head,” McCulloch 
told them. “It would take Niagara Falls 
to supply the power and the Niagara 
River to cool it. Eniac [the fabulous 
ballistic computer at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, with more than 18,000 tubes] 
has no more brains than a flatworm. 

“My friends who design computing 
machines would be glad to swap their 
best relays for nerve cells. One reason 
for that is their long life. We get no re- 
placements from the day we are born 
until the day we die. Every nerve cell in 
your head is as old as you are—and most 
of them are still alive and working.” 

Eel Power: The engineers had hard- 
ly recovered from McCulloch’s shock to 
their professional ego when they were 
shown another baffling example of na- 
ture’s electrical inventiveness: a mobile, 
self-propelled power plant known as the 
Amazon electric eel. Dr. C. W./ Coates, 
curator of the New York Aquarium, 
placed one of the ugly creatures across a 
pair of electrodes, while Dr. M. V. Brown, 
City College physicist, caused the record 
of its discharges to appear on a televi- 
sion-like projection screen. The irritated 
eel performed nobly, coming through 
with fast-repeated pulses of more than 
400 volts between its neck and tail. At 
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one point, after a particularly intense 
burst, the eel escaped from the curator 
and plunged to the ballroom carpet. Re- 
membering an earlier remark that at least 
two electric-eel collectors have been 
killed, the engineers kept a respectful 
distance while Coates, protected by el- 
bow-length rubber gauntlets, recaptured 
the creature. 

The eel demonstration was part of a 
serious conference on energy sources. 
To convert biological energy into useful 
electric power, engineers must now wait 
for a tree to turn into coal, burn the 
coal, boil water, send the steam through 
turbines, and finally generate electricity. 
If they can learn the electrochemical 
secret of the eel, they might be able to 
employ the same kind of battery that 
compactly supplies power to the brains 
and nervous systems of flatworms and 
men, 

On the final day of the meeting, the 
engineers became victims of their own 
works. An elaborate remote-control light- 
ing system went out of order, and the 
electrical wizards sat in darkness, their 
look into the still more electrified future 
postponed for twenty minutes while a 
couple of house electricians made the 
repair. 


Bee Barbers 


The busy bee has many talents, from 
navigating toward the source of nectar 
to building and air-conditioning the 
honeycomb. But in one respect nature has 
failed her: The scrupulously clean bee 
is unable to scrub her own back. How 
bees overcome this difficulty through 
mutual cooperation was described last 
week by a University of Illinois apiarist, 
Prof. Vern G. Milum. 

Displaying a glass-walled hive that ex- 
posed a cross-section of bee society, 
Milum explained: “It has long been 
known by those who watch honeybees 
that grooming or cleansing of the bodies 
of other bees is a service often rendered 
by one worker for a sister worker. Only 
recently did we observe a more striking 
phenomenon Much to our amaze- 
ment, we noted that the grooming act 
is actually in response to a definite invi- 
tation.” 

Invitation to the Dance: Bees are 
known to use special dances to report 
the direction and distance of food 
sources; they also do a lot of dancing to 
generate heat and keep the colony at a 
standard temperature. The grooming- 
invitation dance, said Milum, starts out 
like the heat-generating one. The bees 
vibrate their wings and shake their bodies 
vigorously. But the bee that needs a bath 
accompanies this by active attempts to 
cleanse herself, using all six legs for the 
purpose. The front legs comb out the hair 
around the compound eyes; the middle 
legs brush the sides of the thorax; and 


the hind legs work on the top and sides 
of the abdomen. 

“It is at this point,” said Milum, “that 
the individual bee is somewhat in the 
predicament of the human with an itch- 
ing back, particularly when the spot in 
question is between the points of the 
shoulder blades.” 

In response to the frantic distress sig- 
nals, a sister bee usually comes up to 
finish the job. “If a nearby worker ac- 
cepts the invitation to grooming, she 
usually starts to work on the hairs near 
the constriction between the abdomen 
and thorax . . . and then moves forward 
to the region on the thorax behind the 





Milum inspects a hive on his bee farm 


attachment of the wings where the hairs 
are most concentrated, spending as long 
as six and one-quarter minutes in one 
grooming act... 

“As soon as the grooming act is started, 
the customer bee ceases its dancing and 
thereafter gives complete cooperation by 
remaining motionless, even tilting the 
wings at a slight angle.” 

Sting Extraeter: Professor Milum 
related these discoveries before the bee- 
keepers’ section of the 48th annual Farm 
and Home Week sponsored by his uni- 
versity’s school of agriculture. He himself 
learned beekeeping when the government 
sent him to school as a disabled veteran 
of the first world war. He has since be- 
come an expert on the care of honey, on 
the problem of wintering bees, and on 
the wax-moth larvae that attack weak 
colonies. Although not immune to being 
stung, he has a way of extracting the 
stinger before the poison gets deep 
enough under his skin to cause any 
swelling. Of the grooming dance, Milum 
said it demonstrates “another way in 
which bees communicate with each other 
and manifest the cooperative spirit for 
which they have long been noted and 
praised for human exemplification.” 
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THE 
By Henry Noble Hall 


Not even cancer had erased his by-line. 
British-born and tutored in an aged school 
so stuffily snobbish that once a year each 
student wore a red or a white rose, de- 
pending on which side his forebears 
fought in the Wars of the Roses which 
ended in 1471, Henry Noble Hall was 
baptized journalistically on French pa- 
pers before the turn of the century. He 
still was a Sorbonne student then. 

Later he corresponded for British 
papers, and when a Paris agency sent 
him to Martinique in 1902 to cover the 
Mount Pelée eruption, he liked the West 
Indies so well he stayed to start a news- 
paper and magazine. He finally came to 
the United States after the Venezuelan 
President for whom he had become press 
agent was overthrown by revolution. 

Hall was a handsome, spare, 6-foot 2- 
inch mixture of the dashing derring-do of 
a Richard Harding Davis and the precise 
erudition of a political pundit. He cov- 
ered the Thaw trial for the late Philadel- 
phia North American and went, via The 
New Orleans Item, to edit El Diario de 
Panama. 

On the old New York World ten years, 


_Hall wrote exposés and interviews with 


the great, scoring many a scoop. He re- 
ported the first world war for The Lon- 
don Times. He was one of the first re- 
porters ever allowed to query and then 
quote directly a Presidnt (Wilson) and 
to interview a reigning monarch (AI- 
bert, King of the Belgians). 

After the war, Hall stayed in Europe to 
cover peace conferences, become a pub- 
licist, and join the English diplomatic 
service, First Secretary of the embassy 
in Paris in 1940 when the Nazis closed in, 
he escaped to England and a year later 





Hard to Take: Joe Rustan of The Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer found seven reasons why he returned dog- 
tired from his assignment to snap these seven 
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returned to New York with $45 in his 
pocket. He turned to free-lance writing 
and book editing. 

Hireshima Cocktails: Then, in 1946, 
his reporter-of-fortune wanderings ended. 
Despairing doctors told him he had de- 
veloped thyroid cancer; the dread ma- 
lignancy had fingered its way into his 
pelvis, and he was almost certain to die 
soon. Hall had one desperately slim 
chance, and he took it. 

From paper cups, warily held at arm’s 
length by doctors, he gulped Hiroshima 
Cocktails—radioactive iodine from the 
Oak Ridge atom pile. It worked, and the 
cancer was, at least, checked. 

Woefully, and probably permanently, 
weakened, Hall, at 76, went on writing, 
propped up in bed, his pen busy, his 
voice still vibrant, and his cheeks as 
brightly flushed as those of a cub chasing 
his first fire engine. 

His comeback interested Publisher Roy 
Howard, and Scripps-Howard’s United 
Feature Syndicate asked him to write a 
thrice-weekly column on world affairs. 
Last week it was under way: “The World 
on Parade,” by Henry Noble Hall. 


Easy Does It 


In his eighteen months of reporting the 
divorce court for Scripps-Howard’s 
Cleveland Press, Leonard Hammer had 
watched aghast as divorces by the hun- 
dred were whirled through, almost cas- 
ually, by overworked judges. He decided 
to experiment. 

Last week his test, aimed at disrobing 
in print the city’s slam-bang severance 
machinery, was splashed across page 
one. It told how, simply by signing a 
lawyer's petition with an alias and then 
shoving the petition onto a mountainous 
heap on Judge Samuel H. Silbert’s desk, 


he had obtained a divorce for Richard 
Campbell, bespectacled young Press 
make-up editor, and his wife. 

Neither of the Campbells, who had 
agreed to be guinea pigs, appeared in 
court or offered witnesses. Nor was evi- 
dence presented. Hammer, a slight, dark 
32-year-old reporter on the paper for 
six years, “notarized” the petition by 
branding it with “one of the numerous 
notary stamps conveniently available to 
anyone around the courthouse.” 

Then Louis Seltzer, the peppery edi- 
tor of The Press, lashed out editorially 
at “assembly-line justice.” Judge Samuel 
E. Kramer, chief justice of the Common 
Pleas Court, proposed a probe. Devel- 
opments followed swiftly. Hammer, Selt- 
zer, City Editor Louis Clifford, and the 
Campbells were cited for contempt of 
court. And, after a Cleveland judge re- 
fused to let them have a marriage license, 
the 25-year-old Campbells, wed just 
three years, had to motor into Indiana to 
become man and wife legally again. 

But Leonard Hammer was irked most 
because his earlier exposés on court- 
house laxities had gone comparatively 
unnoticed by lawyers. “For months,” he 
snorted, “they've done nothing about my 
stories showing up other bad features of 
the courts.” 


Joe to Joe 


No one was more surprised than Joe 
Smith himself. It was Sunday and he was 
at home in Paris, romping with his two 
daughters, when his sister phoned from 
New York with the news that had not yet 
reached France: Stalin finally had an- 
swered Smith’s questionntire. Already the 
scoop had been flashed across America. 

J. (for Joseph) Kingsbury Smith had 
piped his questions to Stalin as hopefully 


Los Angeles Examiner 
Samoyed puppies. The baby pooches mugged and 
whined alternately, preventing proper posing, until 
they finally struck the Barrymorish stance shown. 
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THE PRESS 


but skeptically as he had sent eight 
earlier, unanswered notes over two years. 
In 26 years the No. 1 Red, probably the 
world’s tightest-lipped newsmaker, had 
answered, in person or writing, only 
twenty foreign interviewers,* but Smith, 
like most correspondents, kept firing him 
queries anyway. 

It was doubly surprising that Stalin, 
undoubtedly ignoring others, chose to 
deal with Joe Smith. The dressy and 
suave reporter is a Hearst man, European 
boss of International News Service, and 
the Kremlin has no reason to jbe fond of 
Hearst men. 

Special Delivery: —_— out his 
four new questions in English, Smith had 
mailed them from Paris Jan. 13 to Nata- 
lia René, the willowy Anglo-Russian red- 
head who runs the INS Moscow bureau. 
Translate them and then deliver to the 
Kremlin, he told her. 

Then on Jan. 30, four days after the 
letter finally filtered behind the Kremlin’s 
gray walls, a message came to Natalia’s 
Hotel Metropole apartment: Be at the 
Spassky Gate, opposite St. Basil’s Cathe- 
dral, at noon. 

A guard rushed her up a flight of stairs 
into the office of Poskrebisheff, chief of 
Stalin’s secretariat. Beside a conference 
table. heaped with newspapers—among . 
them The New York Times and The 
Herald Tribune—Poskrebisheff handed 
her Stalin’s answers. She rushed from the 
building just seven minutes after she 
entered. 

Hastily, she cabled to Paris and New 
York the generalissimo’s reply: Yes, he 
would meet with President Truman to 
plan a peace pact and, under certain con- 
ditions, would lift the Berlin blockade. 

It was a beautiful beat—but INS is no 
news service to let beats grow under its 
feet. Next day, prodded by Editor-in- 
Chief Barry Faris, Smith sped out his 
second query. This time he simply tele- 
graphed his questions straight to “Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin, Kremlin, Moscow,” and 
two days later Stalin wired back an an- 
swer—and Smith’s second scoop: His ill 
health, forbidding undue travel, would 
allow him to meet President Truman 
only behind the Iron Curtain. 

Alger Stery: The newest beats 
capped the career of Joe Smith. A hand- 
some, jut-jawed, 6-foot Virginian who 
looks, at 40, more like a matinee-idol 
diplomat than most diplomats, he began, 
in knee pants, as a 16-year-old INS copy 
boy in New York. Within a year he be- 
came a reporter, 

Smith wrung out countless news breaks 
as a longtime State Department reporter 
and became a confidant and ofttimes ad- 
viser of Cordell Hull. Then he went to 
England. An auto crash in 1938, while 
he was London bureau chief, left him 

*Other United States newsmen whose notes Stalin 
answered: Henry Cassidy of the AP, twice in 1942; 


Eddy Gilmore, AP, in 1946, and Hugh Baillie, UP 
president, twice in 1946. 


Newsweek 
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with bad injuries, and he still walks with 
a cane and a limp. 

European manager since 1944, Smith 
directed INS D-Day coverage and, 
chosen by lot, was the lone American 
reporter at the Nuremberg executions. 
Now headquartered in Paris, Smith works 
long and hard to make up for his under- 
staffed office. He is affable but nonethe- 
less seldom drinks with other newsmen. 
His diplomatic contacts still are gilt- 
edged. When Ambassador to Moscow 
Walter Bedell Smith flew into Paris last 
summer for example, other reporters 





Joe Smith heard from Joe Stalin 


gawked in hapless astonishment as the 
two Smiths drove smilingly off together. 
Among the Smith anecdotes: Once 
when the reporter heard rumors of unrest 
in the Ukraine, he telephoned the United 
States Embassy in Moscow. “How’s the 
jitterbugging among the Ukrainians?” he 
asked Counselor Elbridge Durbrow. 
“What’s that?” 
“|-i-t-t-e-r-b-u-g-g-i-n-g,” the newsman 
spelled it out. “You know, dancing in the 
Ukraine. Risings up and stampings down.” 
Durbrow understood then, but a click- 
ing wire tap discouraged a candid reply. 


Disappearing Dailies? 


Critics often bemoan the decline of 
newspapers. Last week Editor & Pub- 
lisher came up with its annual answer. 
In 1948, the trade weekly tallied, the 
number of American dailies increased for 
the fifth straight year—this time, by 
twelve more papers to a 1,781 total. Cir- 
culation was up again, too, to a new high: 
92,285,297. 

The New York Daily News voiced the 
sentiments of most other publishers: “If 
all this indicates a decline of the Ameri- 
can newspaper, we'd ask for nothing 
better than to keep on declining in the 
Same way indefinitely, yuk yuk yuk.” 
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There are 106 different Red Seal models in the 
1% to 270 h.p. range. Red Seals power agricul- 
tural machines, passenger cars, highway trucks 
and buses and in scores of other applications. The 
14%, and 2 h.p. AA-7 series of small air-cooled 
engines (left) typify the engineering and produc- 
tion skills that have made Red Seal synonymous 
with economical, reliable power. 
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—— TRANSITION — 


Arrived: Two Russian Air Force offi- 
cers who escaped from the Soviet Union 
landed at Westover Air Force Base in 
Massachusetts Feb. 4, at the invitation 
of the state of Virginia. Lts. PETER 
Prrocorr and ANATOLE BarsorF had a 
message for American Communists: 
“They should go to Russia for one month. 
They would be glad to resign from the 
Communist Party.” They had asked to 
make the visit after hearing about Vir- 
ginia on a Voice of America broadcast. 


Engaged: ApBy ROCKEFELLER MILTON. 
granddaughter of John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., and Georce Dorr O'NEILL, Harvard 
student and grandson of John J. O'Neill, 
congressman from Missouri; in New York, 
Feb. 5. They plan a June wedding. 


Reeoneiled: Actress MARIE WILSON, 
who sued to divorce film actor ALAN 
Nrxon on Feb. 1, dismissed the suit six 





Culver 


Marie Wilson: A terrier helped 


days later. Nixon had slipped their pet 
terrier into her Hollywood apartment 
with a note to “Dear Mother”. It read: 
“Father can’t keep me in the manner to 
which I’m accustomed. I don’t even en- 
joy passing a lamp post. I’m very lone- 
some so I guess I’m all yours.” 


Injured: Golf's “Little Giant,” Br» 
Hocan, 36, suffered a broken collarbone, 
a fractured pelvis and ankle, and internal 
injuries when his car crashed into a bus 
near Van Horn, Texas, Feb. 2. 


Ailing: Israeli President CHaim WE1z 
MANN, 74, cabled the White House that 
he would have to postpone his visit to the 
United States until April because of « 
siege of neuralgia. President Truman sai< 
he “deeply regretted” Weizmann’s illness 


Died: Powers Hapcoop, 49, assistant to 
the national director of organization of 
the CIO, apparently from a heart attack 
in Indianapolis, Feb. 4. Hapgood was a 
crusader for the Sacco-Vanzetti cause 
and later fought John L. Lewis for con- 
trol of the United Mine Workers. 


©O Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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JUMBAG FACTS 
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for instant delivery through 200 paper 
distributors. Immediate service on 
special sizes. 


7 Low cost — substantial savings 
over hand-made bags. 
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THE ECONOMY: 


The Decisive Months 


The business outlook bent itself into a 
big question mark. Commodity prices 
were sliding, stocks were sagging, and un- 
employment was rising. 

There was nothing sensational in the 
news. Nothing more serious than the ex- 
pected readjustment to normal market 
conditions was indicated, But business- 
men conditioned to a boom-and-bust 
psychology could not help wondering 
whether it presaged something worse. 

Washington was disturbed, too, Edwin 
G. Nourse, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, made his monthly re- 
port to President Truman, then told re- 
porters: “These months are very decisive 
months and anyone who has responsibility 
is watching things closely.” 

Prices, Stocks. Jobs: As if to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the February 
1948 crack, commodity prices slipped 
again. Steers tumbled $2 to $3 a hundred- 
weight, Corn sold in Chicago for $1.28 a 
bushel, the lowest price in two and a half 
years. Hogs, coffee, cotton, and steel scrap 
joined the decline. There was no panicky 
selling, but the sagging tendency was 
noticeable through the list of commodi- 
ties, with metals the only important ex- 
ception. 

The stock-market dip was in sympathy 
with the commodity break. The volume of 
trading was small, since few except pro- 
fessional traders were interested, but the 
drop was enough to wipe out January 
gains and set the market back to the lows 
of December. 

The box score on unemployment re- 
leased by the Census Bureau showed that 
in January 700,000 more persons were 
unemployed than in December, 

Total unemployment—estimated — at 
2,650,000—was still small compared with 
prewar totals, But it was 600,000 greater 
than a year ago. 

Part of the rise was due to normal 
seasonal factors—unemployment usually 
rises in January and February—but there 
had also been lavoffs in industries catch- 
ing up with demand and cutting produc- 
tion back to current needs. Secretary of 
Labor Tobin pointed out, however, that 
though unemployment had continued to 
rise in February, the rate of increase had 
slackened appreciably. 


BANKS: 
. Ne 

Vexing the Giant 

For 35 years the Federal Reserve Board 
had let its antitrust powers gather dust in 
the corner, Last week, as it opened hear- 
ings in its first case, it could not have 
picked a tougher opponent, For A, P. 
Giannini was no ordinary gentleman 
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banker. He had learned to fight in the 
produce district of San Francisco at the 
age of 12. Now 78, he had yet to lose an 
important battle, 

“A.P.” had been feuding with banking 
authorities virtually since the day he 
opened his first branch bank in 1907, But 
neither state officials nor the Federal Re- 
serve nor competitors had been able to 
halt the growth of his branch-banking 
empire, He had built the Bank of Ameri- 
ca National Trust and Savings Associa- 
tion, with 517 branches in California, 
into a $6,000,000,000 giant, the largest 
bank in the world, And he had sired the 





Lofman-Pix 


Giannini is no pushover 


Transamerica Corp., a holding company, 
which had a 23 per cent interest in the 
Bank of America and owned large stock 
interests in 45 other banks in seven West- 
ern states, 

A.P.’s Case: No government agency 
had been able to impose its will on 
Giannini, a master of victory by delay in 
his engagements on the banks of the 
Potomac, In 1938 the SEC moved against 
Transamerica Corp, with a long list of 
charges. It exhausted itself in a battle 
which finally wound up in 1947 with an 
ineffectual settlement. Now many _ be- 
lieved the Federal Reserve Board was in 
for the same sort of siege, 

The FRB charged Transamerica Corp. 
with lessening competition and tending 
to create a monopoly in commercial bank- 
ing, particularly in the five-state area of 
California, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, and 
Washington, It claimed that Transamer- 
ica controlled banks with 50 per cent of 
the banking offices and 43 per cent of all 


deposits in California, 36 per cent of the 
banking offices and 44 per cent of the 
deposits in Oregon, and 60 per cent of all 
banking offices and 77 per cent of de- 
posits in Nevada. 

As the hearings opened, Transamerica’s 
counsel denounced the procedure as set- 
ting aside “the rules of jurisprudence 
built up over 1,000 vears.” Then Trans- 
america blasted forth with full-page ads 
in fourteen newspapers in New York, 
Washington, Chicago, San Francisco. 
Oakland, and Los Angeles, It charged 
that: 
> The Federal Reserve Board was acting 
as prosecutor, judge, and jury, 
> The case was largely instigated by FRB 
member Marriner Eccles,* an old Gian- 
nini foe whose family interests include 
large banking operations in Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. 

P The case was being pushed by lobby- 
ists for independent bankers to restrict 
competition, not to promote it. 

Long War? To A. P. Giannini, the 
growth of his branch-banking empire was 
the logical result of an effort to meet the 
credit needs of the little man and of the 
rapidly expanding West. And few could 
argue with the fact that he had done both 
more successfully than any banker of his 
era, 

But that still left his Transamerica 
Corp. very mucn on the griddle, For un- 
der recent interpretations of the antitrust 
law, the FRB did not even have to prove 
that Transamerica had suppressed com- 
petition. The mere existence of the power 
to suppress competition—regardless of 
whether it is exercised—has been ruled 
illegal by the Supreme Court. 

Yet even if the board won its case and 
broke up Transamerica, it would still 
leave the Bank of America, 85 per cent 
of the Giannini empire, completely un- 
touched. 

It seemed inevitable that the fight 
would move from FRB hearings into the 
courts for a long battle—so long that 
“A.P.”, alert and healthy as he seemed, 
might not see the final chapter written. 


TRANSPORTATION: 


The Elevated Freight Ide: 


In the railroad business, 44-year-old 
H. B. Stewart Jr. is a small potato. He is 
president of the Akron, Canton, & 
Youngstown Railroad, a 171-mile line in 
Ohio, But this week Stewart announced a 
project which, if successful, would rock 
the entire railway industry on its roadbed. 

Stewart planned to use conveyor belts 
to haul bulk materials cross-country the 
way pipelines now handle oil and natural 
gas. He announced the formation of 
a corporation—Riverlake Belt Conveyor 
Lines, Inc.—to build a 103-mile, two-way 





*Eccles has disqualified himself from sitting on 
the case. 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Opportunity has a long 


e The opportunity for personal advancement reaches out 
anywhere to the man who is trained to take on 

larger responsibilities. To prepare men and women for their 
meeting with opportunity is a purpose of the 


International Correspondence Schools. 





@ It works the other way, too. The I. C. S. 
Cooperative Training Division extends to employers the 
opportunity to have skilled, promotion-qualified 


men always coming up through their organizations. 


@ Right now, more than 3000 leading 
American industries are working with I. C. S. 
to give men On-the-Job Training and 


qualify them for up-grading. 























@ The booklet, ‘Training Methods,” 
gives full details of these 
group-training agreements. 
We'll gladly send it, without 


obligation, at your request. 
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The 103-mile conveyor would carry coal and iron ore between Lake Erie and the Ohio River ... 


conveyor line from Lorain, Ohio, on Lake 
Erie to a terminal on the Ohio River at 
East Liverpool, west of Pittsburgh. The 
conveyor system would also have branch 
lines serving Cleveland and Youngstown, 

Stewart had his eye on the 30,000,000 
tons of iron ore moving down from Lake 
Erie to the Pittsburgh area each year and 
the 50,000,000 tons of coal moving in op- 
posite direction, The two belts, one run- 
ning in each direction, would have a total 
capacity of 52,000,000 tons a year but 
could get by on 30,000,000 tons, 

Cheaper? The proposed savings in 
freight by handling materials directly 
from ships on the Great Lakes to barges 
on the Ohio River would be startling. The 
conveyor would save 50 cents to $1.50 a 
ton on coal moving north and 47 to 68 
cents a ton on iron ore delivered to steel 
mills in Youngstown and Pittsburgh, 

Total freight savings, said Stewart, 
would range from $20,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000 a year, depending on the volume 
of traffic, At capacity, the convevor sys- 
tem would save Youngstown steel mills 
$9,000,000 a yeas on coal and ore, Pitts- 
burgh steel mills would save $10,000,000 
on iron ore alone. 

The system would take at least three 
years and cost $154,000,000-to build 
with another $56,000,000 for terminal 
facilities and a coal-washing plant to clean 
and grade coal en route. 

Stewart said the project would be pri- 
vately financed, with no public offering of 
stock, Associates claimed he already had 
enough backing to get the project under- 
way. 

Stewart is a son-in-law of the late 
Charles W,. Seiberling, one of the foun- 
ders of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
which has helped him in developing the 
idea, Engineers from Goodyear and vari- 
ous other construction, transportation, and 
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... with control towers at key points 


electrical experts have been working on 
the project for several months. 

There was still a legal obstacle: to get 
the project classified as a common carrier 
by the Ohio legislature. And the affected 
railroads—the New York Central's Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie, the Pennsylvania, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and the U.S. Steel- 
owned Bessemer & Lake Erie—would 
doubtless be heard from, 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Copper: After a 103-day strike, work 
started again at Kennecott Copper’s Bing- 
ham, Utah, mine—source of one-third of 
the nation’s copper. The workers agreed 
to let a fact-finding board investigate the 
wage dispute. 

Record: Bell Aircraft President Law- 
rence D. Bell hinted broadly that the 
company’s X-1 rocket plane had _ hit 
1,700 miles an hour and reached an alti- 


tude of 80,000 feet. Bell indicated that 
a new X-1A under construction (with 
four instead of two minutes of powered 
flight) should reach 2,400 m.p.h. The 
Air Force kept mum. 

Margins: Federal Reserve Board Chair- 
man Thomas B. McCabe denied reports 
that margin requirements for buying se- 
curities might be lowered below the pres- 
ent 75 per cent level. “The speculative 
spree of the late 1920s was a costly les- 
son,” he said, “and we were determined 
not to have a similar contribution . . 
this time.” 

Smokes: Philip Morris reported its 
sales in the last three months of 1948 
reached $60,550,000, up 39 per cent over 
a year ago. The company accounted for 
about half of a 3.8 per cent gain in nation- 
wide cigarette sales last year. 

Plane: Boeing delivered its first new 
75-passenger Stratocruiser plane to Pan 
American World Airways. Pan Am is 
slated to get nineteen more by the end 
of August. The first passenger flights are 
scheduled for late March between the 
West Coast and Honolulu. 

New Job: Edward F. Fisher was 
elected president of Gar Wood Industries 
to replace Charles W. Perelle. Fisher was 
general manager of General Motors’ Fish- 
er Body division until he and his three 
brothers retired in 1944. 

Salaries: Budget Director Frank Pace 
Jr. told congressmen that Federal salary 
scales need overhauling because some 
subordinates make more than thei 
bosses. Pace said the deputy administra- 
tor of the ECA makes more than the 
Secretary of State and that Defense Sec- 
retary James Forrestal earns no more 
than any one of ten of his aides. 

Promotion: The Edison Electric Insti- 
tute, on behalf of about 250 utility com- 
panies, started a drive to persuade every 
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Powerfully 
Practical / 
__ thats the Lincoln ldea 


F YOU'RE one of the many people who 
[ still believes a truly fine car must be 
costly to operate... 

..-you should drive the beautiful new 
1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan—and 
discover how practical it now can be! 

For this new Lincoln Cosmopolitan of- 
fers you the great new Lincoln V-type 
“Eight”—an engine that’s unsurpassed in 
the entire fine-car field for its durability, 
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he most beautiful car in the whole wide world—the 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan 


The great new Lincoln V-type “Eight 


low operating cost and high efficiency! 

And what a joyous thrill it is to drive! 
Smooth! Powerful! Silent as the night! 

No other fine car offers such an engine 
...or a better choice of “custom” uphol- 
steries...such elegant interior appoint- 
ments! (Even push-button-operated win- 
dows and soft foam-rubber cushioned 
seats are “standard equipment”!) No 
other fine car has such visibility! Its one- 
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* for 1949—superb performer! 


piece curved windshield is a sweeping 
are of safety glass almost five feet wide! 
No other fine car offers more security, 
either! Its powerful new brakes are un- 
surpassed for safe, gentle stopping. 

In every respect, this 1949 Lincoln Cos- 
mopolitan offers motoring at its very fin- 
est. Ask for a demonstration ride tomor- 
row—and discover this yourself. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR CO. 


White side- wall tires, road lamps (and rear wheel shields on the Lincoln) are optional 


. “ 


The excitingly powerful new 1949 Lincoln—fine-car performance star! 








Lincoln’s style and luxury leader. Shown, the Six-Passenger Coupe 


builder of the Lincoln and the Lincoln Cosmapollton, 








ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 


*THIS ADVERTISEMENT 1S IN NO WAY AN ENDORSEMENT BY THE 
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ONE OF A DISTINGUISHED SERIES PAINTED BY RAY JOHNSON 






In 1898, thousands of gold-hungry men rushed to the Northwest. 


The “Mounties” kept order during these exciting days, 
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"The scarlet-coated Royal Canadian “Mountie™ is a world-famed 


symbol of integrity, dependability and above all, authority 


Likewise to millions, HARWOOD’S CANADIAN is the Canadian 
whisky on which they can always depend for lightness, true authority 


and unchanging quality. 


A Masterpiece of 
Canada’s Largest Independent Distillery 


SHarwools Canadion ===] 


BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 
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housewife in a wired home to electrify 
her kitchen completely. The institute 
hopes to reach an untapped market for 
$35,000,000,000 worth of appliances. 

Contract: Representatives of 250 New 
York makers of women’s low-priced 
dresses signed a two-year contract with 
the International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union. The manufacturers had re- 
fused to sign unless the union promised 
to organize about 200 nonunion shops 
that have been able to cut prices by pay- 
ing lower wages. 

Dividends: The New York Stock Ex- 
change announced that 883 of its 986 
listed common stocks paid dividends last 
year, The average yield was 7.8 per cent, 
about three times the yield on long-term 
government bonds. 


AUTOS: 


Foreign Invaders 


The First International Automobile 
Show, opening last week at the 69th 
Regiment Armory in New York City, dis- 
closed a group of foreign automakers 
with their sights trained on the American 
market. The European companies, which 
sold only 639 cars in this country in 
1939, are convinced that they now can 
win a profitable share of the United States 
auto business. 

The Austin Motor Co. led the way last 
year. Setting up an elaborate dealer sys- 
tem in the United States and Canada, 
Austin sold 10,000 of its four-cylinder, 
postwar-model cars here. 

Last Tuesday the Morris car, Austin’s 
archrival in the British small-car field 
(both sold from 110,000 to 120,000 an- 
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nually before the war), moved in hoping 
to collect its share. Trundling three of its 
1949 models out of the Queen Mary’s 
hold, Morris jumped the gun on the in- 
ternational show with a special exhibit in 
the Waldorf-Astoria. 

The small but solid Morris (12 feet, 
4 inches long over-all) will sell for about 
$1,500; the slightly larger Morris Oxford 
will sell for $2,100. 

Mass and Class: Austin showed a 
full line ranging from the Dorset Sedan 
($1,595) to the Sheerline Sedan ($5,800). 
A low-price competitor was the French 
Renault ($1,350), a rear-engine’ job 
which assertedly gets 50 miles to the 
gallon. The Hillman Minx ($1,896), a 
slightly bigger British car produced in 
Coventry, appeared as a “ghost car,” 
made of steel and transparent plastic to 
display the motor in action. 

Among sport cars were the Italian Ci- 
sitalia ($7,500) and the British Healy 
($7,500), a speedster that has been 
clocked at 111 miles an hour. A 3-ton 
de luxe Daimler limousine at $22,000 
and gleaming Rolls-Royces in the same 
price range dominated the luxury class. 

Combined plans of foreign makers to 
sell 40,000 cars here in 1949 compared 
with about 26,000 in 1948 might seem 
optimistic in the face of an easing in the 
demand for anything on four wheels. 
But compared with total United States 
passenger-car sales of 3,700,000 in 1948, 
it was still an exceedingly small bite out 
of the market.* 

Foreign makers were confident they 





*Britain manufactured 335,000 cars in 1948 and 
exported 226,911, the Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers and Traders announced in London on Feb. 2. 
The country was the world’s largest exporter of 
automobiles for the year. 
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Foreign car makers bid for a share of U.S. market 
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USHIONED comfort is built 

right into ROYALCHROME’S 
trim, flowing lines . . and 
great strength inte its functional 
beauty. Time hardly touches 
your ROYALCHROME office or re- 
ception room installation. 
Available in a complete 
“package”? from a convenient 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“Guide to Interior Design.”’ 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
183 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1 ' 
| New York + Los Angeles .- Preston, Ont. 
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... With 14 distinct pre- 
cision advances. More 
thrilling to own than any 


pen has ever been. 
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If your business needs young men 
of broad background in sound busi- 
ness fundamentals, Babson offers 
you degree graduates trained by a 
faculty with a record of achieve- 
ment in business. Write Personnel 
Director for data on men available, 
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Acme 


Let’s Go: Sue Howell, 1949 Maid of Cotton, gives traders on 
the New York Cotton Exchange a good old-fashioned pep talk. 
She is on a tour of 30 American cities, England, and France. 


would find a steady demand for their 
small, economical cars in congested city 
areas. And their costly, custom-built autos 
had always appealed to “class car” ad- 
dicts. 


WATCHES: 


Waltham and the Importers 


Before the war importers of Swiss 
watches and parts sold 48 per cent 
of all watches marketed in the United 
States. During the war their share mush- 
roomed until it now stands at 80 per 
cent. Costs being what they are, the 
importers can undercut the three major 
American watchmakers—Waltham,  EI- 
gin, and Hamilton—by more than $4 on 
the average watch. 

Last week a delegation carrying pe- 
titions from more than 50,000 residents 
of Waltham, Mass., “The Watch City,” 
and including the mayors of Elgin, II1., 
and Lancaster, Pa., home of the Ham- 
ilton Watch Co., called on President 
Truman. They asked him to “stave off 
disaster for the American watch indus- 
try” by drastically curtailing Swiss im- 
ports. 

The problem was dramatized by the 
plight of the 96-year-old Waltham 
Watch Co. Six weeks ago the company 
announced it could no longer meet the 
interest on debts amounting to $5,000,- 
000. The plant closed, discharging 2,300 
employes. Waltham was now trying to 


reopen its plant with the help of a $5,- 
000,000 RFC loan, $1,000,000 more 
from banks, and $3,000,000 to be raised 
by selling stock to Waltham workers 
and merchants. 

Swiss Stake: Swiss competition was 
not all that ailed Waltham. The rival El- 
gin and Hamilton companies both re- 
ported comfortable profits for the first 
nine months of last year (Elgin $872.,- 
000 and Hamilton $789,500). And Wal- 
tham’s current president, Paul Johnson, 
had admitted publicly that the company 
would have to “make big improvements 
to restore its products to public favor.” 
Nonetheless, domestic watchmakers felt 
that Waltham’s troubles spotlighted their 
own. 

Not so sympathetic were companies 
like Benrus, Bulova, and Gruen, who 
import Swiss movements and assemble 
and case them for sale on the American 
market. The importers, who employ 
nearly 4,000 skilled technicians in this 
country, point to the prosperity of the 
Elgin and Hamilton firms as evidence 
that the Swiss rivalry has not hurt the 
domestic business too seriously. 

President Truman expressed sympathy 
for the position of the Waltham, Elgin, 
and Hamilton representatives, then deftly 
passed the buck. He suggested that the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
name a subcommittee to study the mat- 
ter and report its findings to him. He 
then will “take up the question” with 
the State Department. 


Newsweek 
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MACHINES: 


Bell & Howell’s Alliance 


In 1947 Bell & Howell, Chicago manu- 
facturers of photographic equipment, 
came up with a product which looked like 
a natural, It was a new type of machine 
for making microphotographs of all kinds 
of documents from checks to ledger 
pages. It would photograph both sides of 
a document simultaneously and_ take 
three times as many pictures on a roll of 
film as previous machines, 

But the world did not beat a path to 
its door. And Bell & Howell had no dis- 
tribution setup in the business-machine 
field to match Eastman Kodak’s Recordak 
Corp., the established leader in micro- 
films. 

Last week Charles H. Percy, 29-year- 
old Bell & Howell president, thought he 
had found the answer. He announced the 
signing of a twenty-year contract with 
John Coleman, president of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., to distribute 
the Bell & Howell machine, By April 1 
Burroughs will be handling the equip- 
ment through its nationwide dealer or- 
ganization. 

It was the start of what promised to be 
a formidable association, The two com- 
panies henceforth will dovetail their engi- 
neering and research work, particularly in 
the field of applying microfilms to busi- 
ness needs and developing the use of 
electronics in computing machines, Any 
developments or patents will be cross- 
licensed between them, 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For the Handicapped: The American 
Wheel Chair Co., Inc., of Chicago has 
announced an electric unit that pro- 
vides power for any wheel chair. It can 
be used on standard folding tubular 
models. 

Stitch Ripper: Mrs. Ruth Lawrence and 
Merritt L. Walls of Birmingham, Ala., 
have developed a seam-ripping instru- 
ment that can be attached to a sewing 
machine. Inserted in place of the needle, 
it will remove machine-made stitching. 

Family Plane: The Piper Aircraft Corp. 
of Lock Haven, Pa., announced a four- 
passenger personal plane priced lower 
than many two-place aircraft. Costing 
$2,995 (about $750 per passenger seat), 
the “Clipper” has a normal top speed of 
125 miles per hour. It will carry a pay- 
load of 800 pounds. 

Open and Shut: Vita Automatic Win- 
dow, Smithtown Branch, N. Y., is making 
an electrically operated window that 
will open or close at the touch of a 
switch. A  weathertight screen slides 
down as the window opens; double panes 
eliminate the need for storm sash. 
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Your miniature color slides take on unexpected brilliance 
and clarity; you discover color and shadow detail you 
never dreamed were there. Powerful 1000-watt lamp; choice 
of five superb Lumenized lenses. With carrying case, from 
$181 to $295, depending on choice of lens. At your Kodak dealer’s. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Scdaslile Frigictor, Matter Mod 


“KODAK” IS A TRADE-MARK 
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meets your 
Screening test’? 
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If you’re interested in power— 

buying power—it’s the one at the right. 
He spends one of the highest incomes 
among all big magazines on his 

home and family. The family 

looks to Better Homes & Gardens’ 
100% service for ideas and information on 
spending the money. Better get your 
story into Better Homes & 

Gardens when they’re deciding 

what to buy! 


America’s First Service Magazine cCIRCULA 
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over 3,000,000 
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HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 





GIVE “AUTOPOINT”’ 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous Ne 
“Autopoint” Pencils with “GRIP- "s 
TITE” tips that won’t let leads gotaij 
wobble, turn or fall out... the 
trouble-free writing tools ac- 
knowledged “best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. 

With your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won't 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there’s an 
“Autopoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
“Autopoint’’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phone 







4” x 5” in- 
dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3” x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifull 
finished in walnut or black. With 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 


teat Mate 


BETTER PENCILS 
Fit any Pocket . . . Every Pocketbook 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. N-2 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicage 40, Iilinsis 


** Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 


| AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. N-2 
| 1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 
1 © “Autopoint” IMPRINTED PENCILS 
| ©) “Autopoint” Instant Action INDEX 
| © Have Salesman call 
| 
| 


Company Name........4.+ NG Leesekeweaen 
et 


Street Address....... 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





EW speeches of Mr. Truman’s have 
i ccsade’ as much confusion of 
thought as his plea before the National 
Planning Association for a planned 
economy. He began by making a dis- 
tinction, which he did not clarify, be- 
tween a “planned” economy and a 
“controlled” economy. He implied that 
a “controlled” ‘economy was 
totalitarian but a “planned” 
economy was democratic 
and free. The distinction is, 
in fact, purely verbal and 
semantic, Fundamentally 
government planning and 
government .control are two 
words for the same thing. If 
anything, “control” implies 
less government in the econ- 
omy than “planning.” 
“I have been interested in plan- 
ning,” said Mr, Truman, “all my life 
. . ever since I was old enough to 
understand what the word meant, You 
know that we plan our day’s work. We 
plan the houses in which we are going 
to live . . . But when we talk about 
planning the things we want to do 
economically we are charged with be- 
ing Communists and fellow travelers.” 


HE italics are mine, They call at- 

tention to the fact, of which Mr. 
Truman seems blissfully unaware, that 
the “we” in his last sentence is a radi- 
cally different “we” from that in his 
preceding sentences, When he says 
that “we” plan our day’s work or our 
houses, he means that each of us plans 
his own day’s work or his own house. 
When he talks about planning the 
things “we” want to do economically 
he means the things that the govern- 
ment wants to do—the things that he 
wants to do, 

In making a false distinction Mr. 
Truman misses the real and vital one. 
The distinction is not at all between 
what we want to do “economically” 
and what we want to do in other ways. 
To plan your own day’s work or your 
own house is to plan economically. 
Nor is the real distinction one between 
planning and not planning—though it 
is this confusion that the government 
planners have chiefly exploited. The 
real question involved is whose plan- 
ning. 

Who is to plan and for whom? Is 
each of us to be allowed to plan his 








‘Planning’—Ah! Magic Word 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


own day’s work? Or are bureaucrats to 
plan it for him? Is each of 2,000,000 
large and small business managers to 
decide what product he is going to 
make, and how much of it, and how? 
Or is the government (in the person, 
say, of Secretary Sawyer) going to tell 
each of them what to make, and how 
much of it, and in what way, 
and at what price? Is each 
of 6,000,000 farm operators 
to decide what he shall 
plant and how much? Or is 
Secretary Brannan going to 
tell him? Is each worker go- 
ing to be allowed to work 
where he pleases? Or will 
Secretary Tobin direct la- 
bor? Is each cofisumer go- 
ing to buy what he wants? 
Or only what some bureaucrat thinks 
is good for him? 

Anyone who thinks these questions 
are not real need look no farther than 
England, where the government de- 
cides (partly on American ECA in- 
sistence) how much of each product 
is to be produced in the next three or 
four years; what its citizens are per- 
mitted to import, and from what coun- 
try; what prices they are permitted to 
ask or pay for domestic products or for 
foreign currencies; where and at what 
workers may take jobs and how much 
of what consumers are permitted to 
buy. That is what is meant by this 
euphemism “planning.” It is a simple 
denial of free markets, of free enter- 
prise, of economic freedom. 


LL this was most compactly stated 
by the British economist Lionel 
Robbins in his book “The Great De- 
pression,” published fifteen years ago: 
“Socialism is a term which is not 
universally popular, But ‘planning’— 
ah! magic word—who would not plan? 
. . . But if it were to be true to its 
name, it could not acknowledge the 
substance of ownership, the right of 
individual disposal of the actual in- 
struments of production. For ‘plan- 
ning involves central control, And 
central control excludes the right of 
individual disposal. Nothing but in- 
tellectual confusion can result from a 
failure to realize that Planning and So- 
cialism are fundamentally the same. 
Now the leaders of opinion want plan- 
ning.” 
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Shepherd of the Senate 


In the fall of 1942 when Dr, Frederick 
Brown Harris was performing a marriage 
service at his Foundry Methodist Church 
in Washington, D. C., the bride and 
bridegroom jumped as the phone jangled. 
But when Dr, Harris returned to the cere- 
mony he was beaming. Sen, Alben W. 
Barkley had called to say that the Metho- 
dist minister had been chosen as 53rd 
Senate chaplain. 

All through the endless and trying war- 
time sessions of the Senate, Dr, Harris 
opened the daily conclaves with a two- 





RELIGION 





On Jan. 25 Dr. Marshall died of a 
heart attack (NEwswEEk, Feb. 7). And 
at a Democratic caucus Feb. 1, Dr. 
Harris was picked once more as Senate 
chaplain, a $2,520-a-year post. For the 
English-born minister, now 65, it was a 
welcome return to a familiar job. Like 
Dr. Marshall, Dr. Harris professes no 
party affiliation, although he registered 
Republican years ago, then turned to 
Roosevelt. He doesn’t avoid a good con- 
troversy. Once he chided some 80th- 
Congress members for their attitude on 
reciprocal-trade agreements. He is now a 
great booster of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 

Meanwhile his counterpart in the 
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Newsweek 


The Rev. Frederick Brown Harris: The Senate chaplain in his study 


or three-minute prayer, ministered to the 
senators, and carried on his work at fash- 
ionable Foundry Methodist, which dates 
from the War of 1812. At that time Henry 
Foxhall vowed to God that if He would 
spare his Georgetown arms foundry, a 
great church would be built in thanks- 
giving. A storm on Chesapeake Bay kept 
the British from Georgetown. Foxhall 
built Foundry Methodist. 

When the Republican Congress swept 
into victory in 1946, Dr. Harris still ex- 
pected to retain his post, as the chap- 
laincy is supposed to be above politics. So 
the clergyman was amazed to read in 
Washington papers that a Republican 


caucus had named Dr. Peter Marshall of 


the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church (Newsweek, Jan, 13, 1947). 
Senator Barkley charged “partisan poli- 
tics,” as it was well known that Republi- 
can Sen, Kenneth Wheery of Nebraska, 
then acting majority leader, was.a mem- 
ber of Dr, Marshall's church, Washington 
skeptics expected after the last election 
that the Démocrats would reinstate Dr. 
Harris and that Senator Barkley would 
have to eat his words about partisanship. 
But the Democrats kept Dr. Marshall on. 
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House, Dr. James Shera Montgomery, 
also a Methodist, started his 29th year of 
ministering to representatives, Now 86, 
Dr, Montgomery has held his $3,750-a- 
year position* securely through both 
Democratic and Republican shake-ups. 


Merging the Merged 


Back in 1930 four separate Protestant 
churches were living their individual re- 
ligious lives, But the picture changed dur- 
ing the next five years. In 1931 several of 
the Congregational Churches, dating back 
to 1620 and the Pilgrim Fathers, joined at 
Seattle with certain Christian Churches, 
originating from eighteenth-century re- 
vival movements, to form a new body— 
the Congregational Christian Churches. 
By 1934 the Evangelical Synod of North 
America (1840) and the Reformed 
Church in the United States (1725) were 
ready to give up their independence. 
They merged at Cleveland to form the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 

But these unity-minded churches were 
not satisfied to stop there. In 1939 the 





*Dr. Montgomery receives more than Dr. Harris 
because of his longer service. ° 


Congregational Christians informally in- 
vited Evangelical and Reformed members 
to wed the new two groups. Formal nego- 
tiations began in 1942, and it has taken 
years for the two to smooth out such prob- 
lems as congregational versus presby- 
terian systems of government, By 1947 
the C.C, executive committee and the 
E. & R. general synod had voted to sub- 
mit the issue to local groups and named 
the embryonic merged body the United 
Church of Christ with some 2,000,000 
members (NEwsweEEK, July 28, 1947). 

Sitters: In May 1948 the E. & R. 
announced that the necessary two-thirds 
approval by local synods was tabulated 
and that they were ready for the mar- 
riage service. Then the Congregational 
Christians began to act like a nervous 
bridegroom. At an Oberlin, Ohio, meet- 
ing last summer (NEWSWEEK, June 28, 
1948), C.C. delegates approved the idea 
by about 1,000 to 12, but felt that 75 per 
cent of the conferences, associations, and 
churches should add their assent. The first 
two quickly agreed to the merger; the 
individual churches — notoriously inde- 
pendent—were slower and more dubious. 
By the deadline time of Jan. 1, 1949, 
only 72.2 per cent were pro-merger. 

So last week in Cleveland the same 
C.C. delegates met in extraordinary ses- 
sion to vote again on whether to take their 
by now somewhat jilted bride. A strong 
anti-merger group, including Dr. James 
W. Fifield Jr. of Los Angeles felt that 
“neither pro-mergerites nor anti-merger- 
ites are spiritually prepared for merger 
at the present time.” Miss Helen Kenyon 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., C.C. moderator who 
presided at the Feb. 4-5 conclave, felt 
that the C.C. churches increasingly 
seemed to favor union. 

The majority agreed. On Saturday 
they approved the merger 757 to 172. 
“The greatest event since the reforma- 
tion,” exulted President Louis W. Goebel 
of the E. & R. Church, whose council 
will act on union, also in Cleveland, 
Feb. 9-10. 

But in a rump meeting some 100 C.C. 
anti-mergerites formed a “Committee for 
the Continuation of the Congregational 
Christian Churches” and said their at- 
torneys would take “appropriate actions.” 
Predicting 500 to 1,000 churches would 
follow this lead, Dr. Fifield proclaimed: 
“We are not seceding . . . Those merging 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Churches are seceding from us.” 


Blessed by the AMG 


The Lutheran, weekly religious journal, 
printed in its Feb, 2 issue an announce- 
ment which Worldover Press found 
posted outside a church in Frankfurt, 
Germany: “Tonight at Eight . . . Lecture 
by Professor X . . . The Holy Ghost Will 
Descend Upon Us . . . By Permission of 
Military Government.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Try an OSTER STIM-U-LAX Junior massage on 
your body, face, gums, scalp, arms, feet. You'll be 


amazed! ere’s no other massage instrument in 
the world like an OSTER .. . that does what an 
OSTER can do! Only an OSTER can deliver control- 
lable, rotating-patting movements to your fingertips 
to make massage mildly soothing or deeply penetrat- 
ing. Only an OSTER has Suspended Motor Action 
which produces this result. 


Write for FREE Massage Manval 
MAIL COUPON 


[ John Oster Mfg. Co., Dept. 212 ’ 
H Racine, Wisconsin ' 
1 Please send free Massage Manual |, . * mA) 1 
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Liquidation Notes 


by JOHN LARDNER 


or so long ago Squire Branch 

Rickey, Brooklyn’s most massive 
mentality, gave away 33 football 
players. It was a gesture designed to 
liquidate the Brooklyn franchise in 
the All-America Conference and save 
that league from bankruptcy. The 
first reader who writes in to say that 
it was also designed to save 
Squire Rickey from bank- 
ruptcy will be sent to bed 
without supper. 

Even before he unloaded 
—beg pardon, sacrificed— 
these autumn-type athletes, 
for the good of the cause, 
the Squire had begun to 
clean house in the baseball 
department of his business. 
It was estimated by private 
sources at the time the last season 
ended that the baseball Dodgers held 
title to about 49 more good players 
than they could possibly use. Today 
the surplus is down to 47. 

The notable point about the 
Squire’s baseball discards to date is 
that he has kept hold of his very 
youngest men and shucked off a cou- 
ple of staunch veterans, Hugh Casey 
and Pete Reiser. Why? Well, I am 
not here to read the Squire’s mind 
(which runs to six octavo volumes, 
including footnotes), but there is one 
thing Casey and Reiser had in com- 
mon: high salaries. And there is one 
thing in common among the young 
antelopes who graze in the Brooklyn 
farm system: they can’t count higher 
than $5,000. I draw no inferences 
from this. If inferences are what you 
want, see your neighborhood dealer. 


N the reckless theory that Squire 
QO Rickey is given to thrift, some of 
the boys thought they had caught him 
in an error in the sale of Reiser. As 
you know, Reiser was a great player 
until he formed the habit of running 
headfirst into outfield walls. To pro- 
tect Pete’s sconce, and keep him with- 
in the city limits, his owner lined the 
fences at Ebbets Field with rubber. 

“And now,” yelled a Dodger critic 
in Claffey’s Tub of Blood in Red 
Hook, on the day Reiser was shipped 
to Boston, “he ain’t got Reiser any 
more and he’s stuck for the rubber 
walls!” 

Well, Squire Rickey is not the man 
to be stuck for rubber walls—not for 





long. I have it on good authority that 
two of the young outfielders coming 
up to Brooklyn from the bush are wall 
buckers of the first order, absolutely 
guaranteed to get their boss his mon- 
ey’s worth out of those elastic dikes 
and positively certified to cost less 
money per bounce per month, on the 
payroll, than Reiser. They 
will probably be caroming 
crisp and high off the stock- 
ades all summer. 

Reiser now passes into 
the care of baseball's most 
famous mental therapist, 
Billy Southworth of the 
champion Braves. It should 
be the work of a moment 
for Mr. Southworth to point 
out to Pete (a) that wall 
bucking has a limited future and (b) 
that Boston’s walls are farther back 
than Brooklyn’s anyway. Mr. South- 
worth is noted for curing cases like 
Reiser’s, among them William Voiselle, 
a pitcher who used to get knocked out 
of the box all the time. 

“He’s a changed man,” said a rival 
player one day last summer, watching 
Voiselle get knocked out of the box 
under Southworth management. “Now 
he can find the showers without no- 
body pointing them out to him.” 

The comment was unkind and un- 
sound. If Reiser can return to form as 
Voiselle has, I judge that Mr. South- 
worth will win the pennant again. 

In releasing Casey, the ancient re- 
lief pitcher, Squire Rickey not only 
chopped a large salary off his budget 
but freed Casey for duty in Pittsburgh 
where he will be reunited with his 
old comrade Kirby Higbe. Casey al- 
ways relieved Higbe in the sixth in- 
ning in Brooklyn. They were also 
roommates. So close was their rela- 
tionship that a hotel thief who robbed 
Higbe of $1,000 a few years ago made 
sure to take $1,000 from Casey, too, 
as a sentimental gesture. 


N gratitude to Squire Rickey for 

bringing them together again, Mr. 
Casey gave a brief interview in which 
he stated his views on what was 
wrong with the Brooklyn ball club. 

“The trouble is Rickey,” he said 
generously. “He drives them nuts.” 

Free speech of this kind is all right 
with the Squire so long as it hap- 
pens on Pittsburgh’s time. 
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FOOTBALL: 


Boss Bulldog at 33 


Charley Ewart had never coached a 
football team of his own. But no one 
could accuse him of being unfamiliar 
with backfields. A Yale quarterback 
(1935-37), he was subsequently back- 
field coach at Wesleyan and Dartmouth. 
Since 1946 he had done the same job for 
the Philadelphia Eagles under Greasy 
Neale, his old backfield coach at Yale. 

Then, on Feb. 2, the 33-year-old Ewart 
got a team of his own. He became head 
coach of the New York Bulldogs, for- 
merly the Boston Yanks, last-place club 
in the National League’s Eastern division. 
Ted Collins, owner of the Bulldogs, whose 
new home will be at the Polo Grounds, 
was sure Ewart was the kind of fellow he 
wanted. “We'll have the youngest coach 
in professional football,” said Collins, 
“but I have a lot of confidence in him.” 
He liked the way Ewart had run the 
backfield for the Eagles—winner of the 
Eastern division title in 1947 and the 
league championship last year. 

Other appointments last week: 

P Maurice J. (Clipper) Smith, Boston 
Yanks’ mentor for the past two seasons, 
made the uncommon switch back to the 





Yankee Doodle: Casey Stengel, new man- 
ager of the New York Yankees, eyes a slate 
of players and prospects. Arriving in New 
York last week on his way to spring train- 
ing, he said that the Yanks’ pennant chances 
were “as good as those of any other club.” 


February 14, 1949 


SPORTS 





collegiate game by signing as head coach 
at Lafayette College. A Rockne protégé, 
Smith produced undefeated teams at 
Villanova in 1937 and 1938. He replaces 
Ivan (Red) Williamson, who moves to 
the University of Wisconsin. 

> To fill the gap left by Jimmy Conzel- 
man, who resigned ‘last month as head 
coach of the Chicago Cardinals to work 
with the D’Arcy advertising agency in 
St. Louis, the National League club ap- 
pointed as co-heads Phil Handler and 
Ray (Buddy) Parker, former Cardinal 
players and Conzelman assistants, 

> Rear Admiral John E. Whelchel signed 
as head coach of the Washington Red- 
skins to replace 'Turk Edwards, who 
recently became vice president of the 
organization. Admiral Whelchel has ap- 
plied for retirement after 30 years’ serv- 
ice, including two (1942-43) as coach 
of Navy teams which shut out Army. 


BASEBALL: 
The Brothers DeWitt 
When Business Manager Branch 


Rickey of the St. Louis Browns wanted 
an office boy in the spring of 1916, he 
hired Bill DeWitt. Last Thursday morn- 
ing—nearly 33 years later—Rickey of 
Brooklyn telephoned DeWitt of St. Louis. 
He wanted to congratulate 
Bill and his brother Charley 
on their new acquisition: the 
Browns. 

To the _ , smooth-talking 
brothers who had spent most 
of their 40-odd years in St. 
Louis baseball, buying a 
major interest in a ball club 
for a reported near-million 
dollars was the most natural 
thing in the world. It was 
no more surprising to them 
than something they had 
learned in 1916: You could 
sell soda pop and watch a 
ball game too. Charley, the 
elder, found himself so well 
suited to the combination 
that he was soon earning $6 
a week keeping tabs on the 
pop-peddling force at Sports- 
man’s Park. From this key 
position, he was able to 
recommend his 13-year-old 
brother when a call came 
down for an office boy. 

Rickey, then in his 30s, 
was a little less bushy- 
browed; but to Bill he 
seemed no less practical than 
he is today. Said Rickey: 
“How much do you make a 
week selling soda pop?” 

“About $3,” piped Bill. 

“You're hired at $3 a 
week.” 

Before the season’s end, 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


“Refrigerator breakdown stops plant 
and ruins storage eggs. Owner has 
Boiler & Machinery insurance, but 
not Consequential Damage coverage. 
He thought he was insured. His loss 
—$7600.”’ 


Don’t Take a Loss 


29 different gaps in coverage can cost 
you money! Don’t risk a loss by thinking 
you’re fully insured. Anow you have full 
insurance protection. Be safe, not sorry. 


See your AMIco agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company paying 
dividends to policyholders. 





Write for AMICO’'S 
valuable new booklet, 
29 Gaps in Your Bridge 
to Security, today. It 
may sare you money! 
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AMERICAN Mororists INSURANCE COMPANY 

1 4740 Sheridan Road ! 
Chicago 40, Illinois 

| Please mail me my FREE copy of 29 Gaps in ! 
Your Bridge to Security. a 
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Cur 20% to 30% from present production 
costs with Towmotor Mass Handling. That 
is the best way to increase profits today. 
Towmotor Fork Lift Trucks and Accesso- 
ries rush raw materials to production lines 
and machines, speed finished products to 
shipping, stack full loads into overhead 
storage. Towmotor gives you full capacity, 
full speed, 24 hour operation. 

Ask to see the new Towmotor sound 


movie, ‘““The One-Man-Gang,” in your of- 
fice. Write Towmotor Corporation, Div. 47, 
1226 E. 152nd Street, Cleveland 10, Ohio. 





The Easiest Way to 
INCREASE PROFITS 
is to REDUCE COSTS with 


TOWMOTOR 
* 





*MH is MASS HANDLING—the 
systematic movement of the most 
units, in the shortest time, at the 
lowest cost. 





TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 


FORK LIFT TRUCKS and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE © DISTRIBUTION 
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International Photos 


Ex-peddlers Charley and Bill DeWitt 


however, Bill got a 50-cent raise. “And,” 
Charley recalls, “in those days you could 
get into the bleachers for two bits and 
see a movie show for a dime.” 

Bill was proud to be so near a man 
whose name was virtually a magic word. 
And as a 110-pounder, it was a relief 
to get away from selling soft drinks. 
Shortly afterward, his mother made her 
first visit to a ball park and decided that 
those vending cases had been much too 
heavy for him. 

Riekey’s Might: In 1917 Rickey 
went to the Cardinals and Bill went with 
him—on the condition that he continue 
his education. Bill began a seven-year 
stint in night school which ultimately led 
him to a law degree with honors. Suc- 
cessively, he was Rickey’s stenographer, 
private secretary, and, in 1926, Cardinal 
treasurer. 

In the old days when things were 
tougher than they are now, no one 
wasted a minute. On the road, Rickey 
would drive with Bill beside him in the 
front seat, taking down the master’s 
dictation. To prepare for an important 
player deal, Rickey once borrowed a rug 
to pretty up the office. Sometimes, for 
some ready cash, he spoke on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit. 

The boys would never forget how elo- 
quent he was: “He had a speech com- 
paring the game of baseball to the game 
of life. That one he could drag out for 30 
minutes or 30 hours.” 

Charley, meanwhile, was building the 
insurance business which last year 
handled a half-million dollars in premi- 
ums. But he still was unable to resist 
baseball. For ten years he umpired al- 
most every day of the season for the 
municipal and school leagues. He scout- 
ed for the Cardinals, then joined the 
Browns as traveling secretary soon after 
Bill became the Browns’ general man- 
ager in 1936. 

Last week Bill and Charley, now pres- 
ident and vice president, were not ex- 
pected to be long satisfied with their 
58 per cent interest in the ball club. 
However, there was no hurry about the 
remaining 42 per cent, they said. “We 
just plan to pick up the stock as it be- 
comes available.” 


Newsweek 
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—— THEATER 


Blond, Buxom, Brazen 


After a season in London and several 
preliminary dates out of town, Mae West 
and “Diamond Lil” are back on Broad- 
way. A little more than twenty years ago, 
when Miss West was inviting all and 
sundry to “come up and see me some 
time,” this vehicle which she wrote for 
herself was a rowdy, slapdash burlesque 
of the turn-of-the-century melodrama. 
Currently it is an equally slapdash mu- 
seum piece that justifies revival only 
when the star undulates up to a line of 
dialogue and transfixes it with a leer. 

Fortunately, Miss West is on hand a 
good deal of the time, apparently as 
blond, buxom, and brazen as ever; and 
her Lil, by her own definition, is “the 
finest woman that ever walked the 
streets.” Judging by her clothes, her 
diamonds, and her boudoir, Lil is sup- 
ported in grand style by Gus Jordan 
(Walter Petrie), who owns a Bowery 
saloon and practices white slavery as a 
profitable sideline. Between his swinging 
doors pass a Brazilian gigolo (Steve 
Cochran), a crooked politician (Charles 
G. Martin), an escaped convict (Jeff 
Morrow), and an assortment of trollops, 
shoplifters, stumblebums, etc. 

But the visitor that brings out the 
best in Lil—whichever way you look at 


it—is Captain Cummings (Richard Coo- ° 


gan) of the Salvation Army. There isn’t 
any point in hymning here the captain’s 
improbable self-control—at least until he is 
revealed as a detective. But everything 
that happens to everyone else is subordi- 
nated to Miss West’s celebrated travesty 
on sex, which currently includes vocaliza- 
tions of such ballads as “Frankie and 
Johnny.” (Diamonp Lut, Albert H. Rosen, 
Herbert J. Freezer, producers. Charles 
K. Freeman, director.) 


Our Mae, with Steve Cochran 
February 14, 1949 
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ROOM “A.” Radiator takes up too much room—gathers dust. Its 
response to heating needs is sluggish. It’s too hot for you or your furni- 
ture to touch. Yet too much heat goes to the ceiling; too little toward 


the floor. Fuel is wasted, because heat is wasted. This room needs Trane 
“Active Air” Convectors! 


. ee 


Find the difference 


»--and you’re getting warm 
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ROOM “B.” This room stays cleaner. It’s evenly, healthfully, quickly heated 
at low fuel cost. Slim, trim Trane “Active Air” Convectors may be 
recessed into walls, out of the way. No hot surfaces to burn hands, dam- 
age furniture. A room that’s beautiful, practical, comfortable— 
because it’s Trane-heated! 






“Active Air” heat ... new way to winter comfort! 


For the biggest money’s worth in home beauty and healthful comfort, use 
Trane “Active Air” Convectors with any steam or hot water system. 


The advantages of modern “Active Air” heat will amaze you. So get all 
the facts now! Send the coupon today for valuable FREE booklet. 


The Trane Company, Dept. G29A, LaCrosse, Wis. 

—or Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 

I want to see your full-color photographs of beautiful rooms, 
and learn more about Trane Convector heating. Please send 
me your free book ‘‘How To Live in — 


SUCCESSOR Lge) RADIATORS 


TRANE 
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Grocer In Northampton, Mass., 
Purchases New Compressor 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“The Frigidaire Compressor on my walk-in 
cooler has given me eight years of fine ser- 


vice to date,”’ says George Brown, owner of 
Brown’s Market, 218 State Street, North- 
ampton, Mass. “So when I needed a new 
compressor for my show cases, I chose the 





kind that was already doing such a good job 


for me —Frigidaire. 

“My local Frigidaire dealer has always 
given me prompt, reliable service.’ ’ Hamp- 
shire Sales & Service, Northampton, speci- 
fied and installed the compressor. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 






High Capacity 


Comp ressor 





Write for \ 
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rate folder R 


> 9th & WASHINGTON 








See how today can affect 
your tomorrow, in Newsweek. 

















fU.S.1. SOUND POWERED ASSURES \ 
DEPENDABLE COMMUNICATION 


(WITHOUT BATTERIES FOR TALKING.. +) 
means the finest, clearest voice transmission 
possible . 
noises... 





+ devoid of all internal ‘‘power’’ 
‘tult tone voice range. 

Investigate this remarkable method of 
communication for homes, offices, factories, 
farms, stores, mines, etc. 

Portable equipment or permanent systems 
that do not depend upon outside power 
sources for operation. 


Write te Dept. H. 
UNITED STATES INSTRUMENT con, 


SUMMIT, NEW JE 
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Super Salome 


The Metropolitan Opera gave the back 
of its hand to its belittlers last week with 
as stunning a performance as the old 
opera house had seen in a long, long time. 
Its triumph: the revival of Richard 
Strauss’s “Salome.”* Almost nobody in 
the audience moved for the last hour— 
except to edge forward in the seats. No 
one got up and left before the end to 
catch the eleven-umpty-ump for Subur- 


> % 


bia. And when the curtain fell, the house 
exploded. Standees ran down toward the 
stage, the better to shout their bravos. 


Even the boxholders stayed on and on, 
adding their cheers to the wild fifteen- 
minute ovation. 

Completely absent were the irritatingly 
determined efforts of the claque—so dear 
to the soul of the Italian wing. This was 
an uproar nobody could have bought. 
Properly played, sung, and _ acted, 
Strauss’s shocker is a sure-fire smash hit. 
But this “Salome” was performed almost 
to the limits of sizzling melodrama—and 
human endurance. 

It presented two Metropolitan debuts: 
as Salome, a Bulgarian soprano named 
Ljuba Welitsch (pronounced Looba Vell- 


MUSIC 





*Sharing the evening’s double bill was Puccini’s 
comic one-acter, “Gianni Schicchi.” 


L. Melancon 


As Salome, Ljuba was a lulu 


_ by the clash and clamor of Strauss. 








itch); as the conductor, the Hungarian- 
born Fritz Reiner. Their efforts, coupled 
with those of the Met’s brilliant stage 
director, Herbert Graf, made this 1949 
“Salome” what it was. Combined, these 
talents produced moments of musical 
theater which will rate pages in opera’s 
memory book. 

Little Fiend: Miss Welitsch’s Salome 
is an extraordinary creation—complete 
with fiery red hair, purple skirt, bright 
green cloak, and a voice which defies 
classification. Somewhat buxom for an 
ideal Salome, she nevertheless creates 
the illusion of everything the psycho- 
neurotic little fiend is supposed to be. 

Of passion there was plenty, but Miss 
Welitsch also revealed a petulant, heed- 
less, and entirely selfish adolescent who 
asked for the head of Jokanaan (John the 
Baptist) as a spoiled child might demand 
the most expensive doll in town. Vocally, 
the soprano was even more impressive— 
being apparently possessed of a voice 
equal to almost any demand. The more 
she sang, the better she got. 

Equally important to the success of the 
performance was Reiner’s presence in 
the pit. His was the merciless eye and 
whiplash baton which pulled the best 
from the musicians and singers alike. By 
lowering his players about 5 inches, he 
saw to it that the voices were not drowned 
But 
this did not mean that he and the orches- 
tra played a subordinate role. His read- 
ing of the score was superb, and his 
short, stocky figure was in complete com- 
mand at all times—a kind of penetrating 
conductoral discipline of which the Met 
could use more. 

Red Hair: Ljuba Welitsch comes to 
the Metropolitan with a repertoire which 


ranges all the way from Musetta in Puc- 
cinis “La Bohéme” to Salome. During 


the current Met season, she is so far 
scheduled only as Salome and Aida. 
Those who heard her sing Donna Anna 
in Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” at the Edin- 
burgh Festival last year came away rav- 
ing at her voice and impersonation. She 
appeared in England first in 1947, when 
the Vienna State Opera visited Covent 
Garden. Last fall she came back to 
London, and next fall she is to reappear, 
following her previous Salomes in Ger- 
man with performances in English. 
Born in the small Black Sea port of 
Bozissowo, Bulgaria, Miss Welitsch 
started her musical career as a violinist. 
But a teacher at home urged singing, and 
when Miss Welitsch went to Sofia to 
study, she concentrated on _ singing, 
philosophy, and religion—“those things | 
like.” From Sofia she went to Vienna. 
and in 1936 she made her operatic debut 
in Graz, Austria, as Nedda in “I Pagli- 
cci.” She did not get her first big break 
until 1943, when she made her debut 
with the Vienna State Opera in Strauss’s 
“Ariadne auf Naxos.” The next yeal. 


Newsweek 
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Reiner: At the Met at last 


having studied Salome with Strauss him- 
self, she sang the role for the first time 
on the occasion of the composer’s 80th 
birthday. 

In her own right, Miss Welitsch is 
something of a “character.” The red hair 
she sports in “Salome” is her own—for 
better or for worse. To some, she may 
appear as 
donna; to others, she is a hard-working 
singing actress who knows what she is 
up to every minute of any given 24 hours. 
A stranger to the English language until 
three months ago, she is now its intimate 
friend. Unmarried (“maybe that is not 
good?”), she refers to as her “children” 
her collection of pets: two black toy 
poodles (father and daughter) and three 
canaries (father, mother, and son). 

Merciless Eye: That Fritz Reiner 
should be making his Metropolitan Opera 
debut at 60 is ludicrous to many observ- 
ers. Acclaimed for years as one of opera’s 
top conductors, he has directed many 
great performances of Strauss and Wag- 
ner in Philadelphia, Chicago, and San 
Francisco—but never for the Metropoli- 
tan. Having left his post in Pittsburgh 
(Newsweek, March 8, 1948), he is 
scheduled to conduct for the Met—besides 
“Salome”—the coming revival of Verdi’s 
“Falstaff” and Wagner’s “Parsifal.” 

Often called a “conductor’s conductor” 
and a “musician’s musician,” Reiner is 
also frequently accused of being less than 
tactful to those who work under him. 
His answer is this: “It’s very simple. I 
always get along very well with the good 
musicians.” Since he has been at the Met, 
he has dispensed sweetness—if with a 
stern light in the eye. And he has been 
impressed by two things: the learning 
capacity of the young American singer 
(“The flexibility and capacity are far 
above the European”) and the line at the 
box office outside the Met. 


February 14, 1949 
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There are Egry Business Systems for Purchas- 
ing, Receiving, Shipping, Billing, Account- 
ing, Pay Rolls, Production, Cost Records, Cash 
and Charge Sales, Delivery, Inventories, 
Refunds, Credits, Acknowledgments, and scores 
of others. @Most of these systems were de- 
veloped by EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE, a 
group of experts who have broadened the ap- 
plication of Egry Business Systems to such an 
extent that whatever your requirements, Egry 
has a system to meet the need. However, if you 
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have a specific problem, give us the facts, 
and EGRY SYSTEMS SERVICE will develop 
forms to meet your particular requirement. 
@Egry Business Systems may be used profitably 
by every type of business. They speed the writ- 
ing of records by hand or on the typewriter, 
and give you an unusually high degree of pro- 
tection and control. @Investigate NOW! Call 
the Egry representative in your vicinity, or 
write directly to Dayton. There is no cost or 
obligation whatsoever. Address Dept. N. 
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Cushman Motor Scooters give you the 
world’s most ECONOMICAL ride. Motor to 


ne garage problem! No battery to charge 
or replace — no radiator to freeze or boil 
dry—no expensive i cost. 
ly replacements. There's a Cushman for 
every use in business, in industry, on the 

for HUNDREDS of personal uses. 
Get full information today! 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR 
WRITE Dept. NW-19, 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc. 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA | 
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always carry 


TUMS 


The more delicious the 
food, the more you may 
be tempted to overin- 
dulge. So have Tums 
handy for almost instant 
relief of acid indigestion, 
gas and heartburn! There’s 
no baking soda in Tums. 
No danger of acid re- 
bound. Nothing to mix 
or stir, either. Take Tums 
like candy mints — any 
time, anywhere, as often 
as needed. Get yourself 
some Tums this very day. 
All drugstores. 




















To feel better, 
try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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Record Gifts 


Educators are currently lamenting that 
no one gives money to support colleges 
and universities any more. Those that 
do, they sigh, just don’t come across 
with the big gifts of yesteryear. 

It just isn’t so, says Dr. Arnaud C. 
Marts, former president of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. “Gifts to colleges reached an all- 
time high record in 1948,” he maintains, 
with more than $150,000,000 contrib- 
uted to independent institutions. The 
previous high of $139,000,000 was in 
1929-30. Dr. Marts bases his estimates 
on surveys made in his current position 
as president of Marts & Lundy, Inc.—a 
New York organization which directs 
such fund-raising campaigns as those of 
Cornell and Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Dr. Marts also debunked the dearth of 
large gifts last year. “Gifts and bequests 
to colleges,” he stated, “from only 46 
individuals totaled $75,363,000—in indi- 
vidual amounts which ranged from $25,- 
000 to $40,000,000.” 


Mother Agatha’s Day 


Saturday, Feb. 5, was going to be a 
special day at Xavier University in New 
Orleans. The nation’s only Catholic uni- 
versity for Negroes was set for an all-out 
celebration to honor its president, Moth- 
er M. Agatha Ryan, on her name day, the 
feast of St. Agatha. Since Mother Agatha 
long ago gave up celebrating birthdays, 
everybody from Archbishop Joseph Fran- 
cis Rummel down was ready with feast- 
day gifts and praise. 

But Mother Agatha, director of nearly 
80 schools for Negroes and Indians in 
the United States, quietly slipped off to 
Cornwells Heights near Philadelphia, 
where she trains nuns to teach among 
the red and black. Students and faculty 
sent her a present there—and praised her 
behind her back. 

Tiny, blue-eyed Mother Agatha comes 
from Philadelphia and calls herself a 
“Yankee with an adjective in front.” She 
won't tell her age “because they might 
make me retire if they knew how old I 
am” (she is probably in her late 60s). In 
her home town at the turn of the century, 
she entered the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Colored 
People, founded by Katharine Drexel, 
daughter of a Morgan partner, 

She went to live among the Pueblo In- 
dians at Santa Fe in 1901 and the follow- 
ing year opened the first Catholic school 
for Navajos near Gallup, N. M. “Our first 
problem,” she recalls, “was to teach them 
English. Although they were downright 
pagans, we weren't afraid. Henry, Chee 
Dodge [adopted son of Geronimo and 
last chief of the Navajos] befriended us.” 

The Indians were grateful for the 
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learning and care of the anshoydi ostonzi 
(long-gowned ones), and Mother Aga- 
tha’s reputation spread. After work 
among the Winnebagos, she founded the 
first Catholic Negro school in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1914. Four years later she had 
climbed to the directorship of all the 
order’s schools. 

Credits and Dogs: Mother Agatha 
came to 7-year-old Xavier as president in 
1932. Under her care, it has grown from 
a high school with 47 pupils to a 1,100- 
student university rated Class A by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Its seventeen build- 
ings provide facilities for undergraduate 





Mother Agatha of Xavier 


studies, a college of pharmacy, and 
schools of education and social service. 

Students at Xavier come from 34 
states, the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, 
Trinidad, Jamaica, Africa, and the Vir- 
gin Islands. Many graduates become 
social workers, chemists, doctors, or law- 
yers. Nearly a score work in music and 
the theater, and 40 are clergymen. 

Admirers of Mother Agatha estimate 
that her schools have left their mark on 
about 500,000 Negroes and Indians. She 
herself has organized and opened 48 ele- 
mentary schools and _ fourteen high 
schools. A new Navajo school is on the 
way, and Mother Agatha seldom stands 
still, what with membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, and the United 
Negro College Fund, and fellowship in 
the American Geographical Society. 

But Xavier University is her pride, de- 
spite the ugly drainage ditch in the front 
and the dog pound at the side, Mother 
Agatha would like to buy the dog pound, 
so the barking will no longer disturb the 
campus. Dogs or not, she remarks of 
Xavier: “It’s a good school, a very good 
school, if I do say so myself.” 


Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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Phone “EDIPHONE” in your city, or 
write Thomas A. Edison, Incorporated, 
West Orange,New Jersey. In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto 1, Ontario 





THE DISC EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 


combines the convenience of discs (for 


filing and mailing) with the clarity of 


Edison Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 


Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—exclu- 
sively Edison . . . the feature that 
makes the Edison Voicewriter differ- 
ent from all other “‘office dictating 
instruments’’. 

Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action—elec- 
tronic magic . . . “tailor-making” 
the dictator’s voice so that a secre- 
tary transcribing hears every word, 
clearly, the first time. 

Ear-Tuned Jewel- Action — yours 
now in the brilliant new Disc Edison 
Voicewriter, the instrument for those 
who prefer a disc-type office com- 
munication system. 

It’s one of nineteer exclusive fea- 
tures in the Disc Edis«.:1 Voicewriter 
... features which Edison has found, 





through years of research, to be es- 
sential for convenient, efficient dic- 
tation. 

You’ll like the new Edison Voice- 
writer ‘‘push-button”’ ease of opera- 
tion, for example . . . its speed con- 
trol, complete instrument enclosure, 
and fully automatic mounting of the 
discs. 

But . . . whichever type Edison 
Voicewriter best meets your needs— 
cylinder-type or disc—you get the 
advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 

No other instrument matches 
Edison understandability ... for 
only Edison has Ear-Tuned Jewel- 
Action. 
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Only the EDIPHONE MAN brings you the exclusive advantages of Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action. 














Trapped in the drains: Basehart 


One-Man Crime Wave 


An intelligent, businesslike job of writ- 
ing, acting, and directing, “He Walked 
by Night” becomes a superior crime pic- 
ture, as exciting in its absorbing detail 
as it is in its moments of blunt, taut 
melodrama. 

Allegedly based on a case in Los An- 
geles .police files, the John C. Higgins- 
Crane Wilbur screen play reviews the 
career of a psychotic crook (Richard 
Basehart) from the moment he murders 
a policeman until months later when, as 
the climax of a dogged legwork and lab- 
oratory investigation, he is trapped like 
a half-crazed rat in the mazes of the 
city’s storm drains. Using the documen- 
tary approach, the authors avoid any 
extraneous padding and parallel the 
melodramatic mechanics of a one-man 
crime wave with a plausible picture of 
contemporary police methods at their 
painstaking best. 

The performances of such players as 
Scott Brady, Roy Roberts, Jim Cardwell, 
and Whit Bissell are of a piece with the 
straightforward reportage. In a different 
class entirely is Basehart’s remarkably 
resourcefnl impersonation of a blandly 
sinister and personable madman. With 
this performance the movie newcomer 
(discovered by Broadway only as re- 
cently as 1945 in “The Hasty Heart”) 
takes his place as one of the certified 
talents in Hollywood’s crop of recent 
discoveries. (HE WALKED By NIGHT. 
Eagle Lion. Bryan Foy, producer. Alfred 
Werker, director.) 
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The Course of True Love 


For a few early sequences the screen 
adaptation of Yolanda Foldes’s novel, 
“Make You a Fine Wife,” shapes up as if 
it is going to be an intelligent treatment 
of an adult theme. The promise is short- 
lived. “My Own True Love,” as this film 
is called, proves a sententious drama and 
a depressing chore for an otherwise ex- 
cellent cast. 

With the war recently over in England, 
Melvyn Douglas, a middle-aged widower 
and former army major, falls in love with 
Phyllis Calvert, a private who is about to 
be demobilized from the ATS. Their en- 
gagement meets the enthusiastic approval 
of the major’s daughter, Wanda Hendrix, 
but takes a turn for the worse when his 
son, Philip Friend, comes back from a 
Jap prison camp crippled and appar- 
ently hopelessly bogged down in bitter- 
ness and self-pity. 

What with all four living in the same 
London house and Miss Calvert notably 
equipped by her war experiences to 
understand his state of mind, the son falls 
violently in love with his father’s fiancée. 
The resulting complications and _ their 
resolution are presented with neither the 
lift nor the imagination to enliven the 
plodding familiarity of their pattern. 
Under the circumstances, it is consider- 
ably to the credit of Miss Calvert and 
Douglas, in particular, that they man- 
aged to comport themselves as believ- 
able human beings. (My Own TRUE 
Love. Paramount. Val Lewton, producer. 
Compton Bennett, director). 


Existentialist Chips 


In Jean-Paul Sartre’s first film, “The 
Chips Are Down,” his protagonists are 
Eve Charlier (Micheline Presle), the 
beautiful wife of a prominent Nazi of- 
ficial, and Pierre (Marcel Pagliero), a 
workman and the underground leader in 
the same occupied city. Within a few 
seconds Eve is murdered by her hus- 
band, who wants her money and her 
sister, and Pierre is assassinated by an 
informer on the eve of a loyalist uprising. 

The two meet in a Sartre limbo where 
they decide they were meant for each 
other and, reprieved by a convenient 
Sartre dispensation, are allowed to re- 
turn to earth as man and wife and stay 
there if, within 24 hours, they have 
demonstrated that they are really in love. 

That the lovers die again when Eve 
cannot forget her sister's plight and 
Pierre abandons her to save his comrades 
from the folly of a foredoomed uprising, 
will probably strike the average movie- 
goer as an instance of the “you'd do the 
same thing all over again if you had the 
chance” school. On an _ Existentialist 
level, it affirms Sartre’s thesis that man 
is the sum of all his acts and exists only 
to the extent that he fulfills himself, 


But on a strictly dramatic level, this 
Gallic import proves an unusual and 
grimly fascinating example of cinematic 
make-believe. Both Miss Presle (Holly- 
wood plans to spell it “Prelle” for future 
reference) and Pagliero are fine as the 
revenants, and Marguerite Moreno con- 
tributes a sharp, delightful bit as limbo’s 
lady secretary. (THE Cures ARE Down. 
A Les Films Gibe production released by 
Lopert Films, Inc. Jean Delannoy, di- 
rector.) 


Grade C Bribe 


Just off the west coast of Central 
America—according to “The Bribe,” an 
essay on the nonremunerative qualities 
of crime so bad that it’s funny—lies an 
island called Carlota. Carlota is a rough- 
and-tumble little place, the main indus- 
tries of which seem to be bartending, 
staging fiestas, renting out fishing boats 
to tourists, and some sort of highly or- 
ganized but illegal folderol involving sur- 
plus airplane engines that still belong to 
the United States Army. 

The business of the airplane engines 
brings to this slatternly paradise one 
Rigby (Robert Taylor), an honest and 
painfully clean-cut Federal agent dis- 
guised as a playboy fisherman. Rigby 
has a job to do, but one of the scoundrels 
he’s after (John Hodiak) has a wife 
(Ava Gardner) who is as discontented 
as she is curvacious. 

This dog-eared complication is drawn 
out to feature length with the help of 
Charles Laughton as a ludicrously stagy 
stumblebum whose feet hurt and Vin- 
cent Price in the role of archvillain who 
acquires his comeuppance amid more 
fireworks than the fire commissioner of 
even an island like Carlota would be 
likely to condone—fiesta or no fiesta. 
(THe Brise. M-G-M. Pandro S. Berman, 
producer. Robert Z. Leonard, director.) 
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Ava Gardner and Robert Taylor 
Newsweek, February 14, 1949 
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nothing like it... 


absolutely nothing 


Out of the bracing cold, into 


the cheery warmth... an open 
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Mr. Charles Bennett, distinguished Screen Playwright 
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HIGHBALL WITH A BRILLIANT TASTE. “Not how much, but how goed” is the principle Men of Modera- 
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tion apply to drinking. And with Lord Calvert lending exceptional lustre to their occasional highball. they 





attain the height of good taste. Today, try Lord Calvert—so rare . . . so smooth . . . so incomparably mellow. 


LORD CALVERT IS A “CUSTOM” BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65°, GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY. 
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Woodward on Sports 


It is pretty generally agreed that some 
of the best and much of the worst writing 
currently absorbed in quantity by the 
great American public is that which ap- 
pears On newspaper sports pages. For 
eighteen years some of the finest writing, 
as well as some of the clearest thinking, 
about sports was produced for The New 
York Herald Tribune by Stanley Wood- 
ward. For ten of those eighteen years, as 
sports editor of that highly literate jour- 
nal, he helped develop a handful of 
other writers who, under his benign tute- 
lage, have risen to the. top of their pro- 
fession. Now he tells all about it in 
“Sports Page,” an exciting and provoca- 


tive book that can be read with profit by- 


anyone interested in the American scene. 

The average American’s preoccupation 
with spectator sports, often to the exclu- 
sion of all other cultural activities, has 
long interested the sociologist. It is so 
intense that, should the next atom bomb 
be dropped during the World Series, it 
would likely go unnoticed—and not only 
in Brooklyn—until after the end of the 
ninth inning. 

Hence Woodward’s book, which 
ranges far and wide beyond the col- 
umns of the sports pages it is mainly 
concerned with, is of more than secular 
interest. It lets us in on the “inside” of 
those grubby, littered rooms where the 
average American’s insatiable curiosity 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Woodward: Sports editor speaking 
February 14, 1949 
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about batting averages, dog shows, bas- 
ketball games, boxing matches, racing, 
swimming, and wrestling is daily fed. 

In this respect Woodward’s book is a 
sociological document of great impor- 
tance. But such a pronunciamento must 
not scare off other potential readers. 
Those who like clear, crisp, and colorful 
writing will enjoy Woodward’s compe- 
tent journalese—a word that loses its de- 
meaning quality at his hands. Those who 
like the controlled cynicism of the adept 
sportswriter who has been around will 
find Woodward’s objective thinking about 
journalism in general and sports writing 
in particular decidedly enlightening. 
Stuffed shirts in the higher journalistic 
echelons—those whom Woodward calls 
the Walking Dead—will shudder at his 
irreverence, for he can be as sharp about 
what he considers the unattractive aspects 
of his profession as he can be about dis- 
honest fight promoters, race-track gam- 
blers, and dog-show exhibitors. 

Giants: There was a time when 
sports writing was what Woodward calls 
an “unholy jargon,” but fortunately the 
“horrendous clashes of fearsome Tigers 
and snarling Wolverines usually con- 
cluded in purple sunsets” are no longer 
reported in the respectable press. Wood- 
ward, from his early days in Boston, has 
been a practitioner of the art of calling 
things—even college football teams—by 
their own name. But he is also a great 
lover of good style, and he respects those 
whom he calls “the giants of our craft.” 

Such of these as Grantland Rice, Bill 
McGeehan, and Westbrook Pegler gave 
something to today’s school of writing. 
“Rice contributed rhythm and euphony; 
Pegler, a grumpy and grudging curiosity 
for fact; and McGeehan, a certain twist, 
in the likeness of Anatole France, which 
could make an ordinary sentence inter- 
esting.” Woodward thinks the finest 
flowering of sports writing today is that 
which blooms in The Herald Tribune 
column of Red Smith—and there are few 
devotees of the sports pages who will 
dare disagree. (Sports Pace. By Stanley 
Woodward. 229 pages. Simon & Schus- 
ter. $2.95.) 


Cummings in Russia 


In 1931, E. E. Cummings, a poet 
whose art is as much typographical as it 
is literary, went to the Soviet Union. Like 
all people who visited Russia and who 
could place one word after another, he 
wrote a book about it. But unlike the 
books of sociologists, the publicity seek- 
ers, and the deep thinkers, the volume 
Cummings wrote was more about Cum- 
mings than about politics. Honestly 
enough, he called it “Eimi” (Greek for 
“I am”). 

Cummings’s high jinks with syntax, 
punctuation, and logic considerably ob- 
scure the acute observation, wit, and 
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sensibility which are packed into “Eimi.” 
They make it, moreover, a puzzle rather 
than a journal of events. But for an ad- 
venturous reader, this new edition (the 
first appeared in 1933) will make good 
reading and illuminate the small corners 
of everyday Soviet life which the policy- 
level writers of the early 30s tended to 
overlook. (Eri. By E. E. Cummings. 
432 pages. Sloane. $5.) 


Chennault and Chiang 


As a commentary on events now tak- 
ing place in China, “Way of a Fighter,” 
the autobiography of Maj. Gen. Claire 
Lee Chennault, U.S.A., retired, is a vio- 
lent and one-sided defense of General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek and his policies. 

General Chennault is frankly a mili- 


mentality and incredible military callow- 
ness.” For this the generalissimo never 
forgave Stilwell, Chennault reveals, but 
“Vinegar Joe” is no longer here to ward 
off Chennault’s blows. 

Fighter’s View: Throughout Chen- 
nault’s narrative are glimpses into diplo- 
matic intrigue. Few know, for instance, 
the great extent to which Soviet Russia 
enthusiastically backed Chiang Kai-shek 
from 1937 until the European war 
erupted in 1939. 

“Way of a Fighter” will undoubtedly 
be criticized for failing to attack the 
graft, the internal muddling, and the 


stubbornness which characterized the 
Chiang regime. 
America’s military and _ diplomatic 


blunders, Chennault insists, are almost 
solely responsible for China’s imminent 





International 


Stilwell with Chennault (right) : He takes a lacing in the airman’s book 


tary man, and the story of his life in 
China since 1937 is a bitter and a bat- 
tling book. Chennault trained China’s 
first effective air force, organized Ameri- 
can volunteers into the famous Flying 
Tigers, and commanded the Fourteenth 
Air Force during part of the second 
world war. As an employe of the Nation- 
alist government—except for a wartime 
period of active duty with the Air Force 
—Chennault strikes at all who fail to view 
Chinese politics and strategy through his 
eyes. 

Cold-shouldered by Pentagon “brass,” 
sabotaged by his former Air Force col- 
leagues, and undermined by diplomats— 
so he says—Chennault nevertheless per- 
sisted in fighting to bring air power to 
the Far East. Those he thought opposed 
him are roundly criticized. Gen. “Hap” 
Arnold is castigated for refusing to lend 
Chennault even one staff officer to help 
organize the Flying Tigers. The late 
Gen. Joseph Stilwell is boldly denounced 
for having “pulled the props” from under 
a decisive Chinese attack and fleeing to 
Burma in a maneuver of “sheerest senti- 


surrender to Communism. The State De- 
partment decision to set up a Commv- 
nist-Nationalist coalition government, for 
example, “forced a truce to the Chinese 
civil war at a time when the Central gov- 
ernment forces were winning.” Likewise, 
relief to China consists largely of food 
instead of military aid, which, Chennault 
declares, “should have top priority.” 

General Chennault writes vividly but 
with an egotism and lack of self-criticism 
which tend to weaken his arguments. 
(Way or a FicutTer. By Maj. Gen. 
Claire Lee Chennault (Ret.). 375 pages. 
Putnam. $4.50.) 


Koestler’s Synthesis 


With his second novel, “Darkness at 
Noon,” Arthur Koestler in 1941 was cata- 
pulted into the front ranks of conten 
porary novelists. But his output since 
then, while full of political acumen an 
smart writing, hardly measured up © 
the standard he had set for himself. 
Koestler’s essays and novels, howevel, 
were notable for his ability to synthesiz 
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the amorphous ideology of the non-Com- 
munist left and to cast it in the form of 
a phrase or an epigram. His analysis of 
the second world war—that the demo- 
cratic world was fighting a whole lie with 
a half truth—was almost historic. 

Koestler’s latest book, “Insight and 
Outlook,” will confound both his friends 
and his detractors, It is neither a political 
book nor a sociological study. Instead, 
the Hungarian-born writer has put aside 
his pamphleteer’s manner and essayed 
another kind of synthesis by trying to 
work out one inclusive theory of esthetics, 
ethics, and psychology. The average 
well-informed reader will find this am- 
bitious project more conducive to sleep 
than to enlightenment. Nevertheless, it 
contains much that is illuminating, in- 
teresting, and perhaps valid. (INsIGHT 
AND OvutTLoox. By Arthur Koestler. 442 
pages. Macmillan. $5.) 


Commotion in a Convent 


Elizabeth Charlotte Webster was a 
young Scottish writer who went to Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, because of her 
ill health. In that far land she wrote a 
novel, “Ceremony of Innocence,” that 
won a South African literary award and, 
when it was published in 1946, became a 
best seller there. Miss Webster never en- 
joyed her fame. Three days before she 
finished “Ceremony of Innocence” she 
was stricken with pneumonia. Less than 
a week later she died. Her death becomes 
doubly tragic in view of the fact that her 
novel, now published here, is one of the 
gems of contemporary creative writing. 

“Ceremony of Innocence” is the story 
of how sex came to a small convent and 
turned it topsy-turvy. Specifically, it is 
the story of Sybil, a young novice from 
England, who joins the Anglican convent 
in Geldersburg. Sybil, young, innocent, 
modest, and supremely sure of herself, is 
clairvoyant. She startles the sisters, first 
with the minor miracle of discovering 
that the elderly Sister Lillian has secretly 
(and against orders) been munching 
apples in her room for years. 

Miracles follow fast and furiously. First 
Svbil cures a spastic case. Then, after 
she meets a brilliant, erratic, Irish writer, 
she becomes pregnant and performs the 
biggest miracle of all. She calmly an- 
nounces to her Mother Superior that she 
is not only going to have the child, but 
that it is going to be (her clairvoyant 
powers tell her) one of the great saviors 
of the human race. 

The commotion all this causes in the 
convent is the springboard for Miss Web- 
ster’s swift, terse, and often brilliant 
satire—satire that is marked by a breath- 
less grace that is an anomaly in these 
days of dead-pan, plain writing. It is 
something to read. (CEREMONY OF INNO- 
CENCE. By Elizabeth Charlotte Webster. 
248 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75.) 
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Personalized letters by the 
thousands with a Robotyper! 


Individually typed letters, identical except 
for address and salutation, can be typed to a 
long list of people . . . quickly and inexpen- 
sively ... with a Robotyper. 

A letterhead is inserted in the Robotyper 
and the address and salutation are inserted 
by a typist. She then touches a button... and 
the remainder of the letter is automatically 
typed by a perforated master roll through 
pneumatic controls. 


A 1/15-hp Bodine electric motor drives the 
vacuum pump and master roll. The Bodine 
motor was selected because it is in keeping 
with the precise workmanship and simple, 
compact assembly of the Robotyper. 

If you are planning a machine requiring a 
fractional horsepower motor, ask Bodine ap- 
plication engineers to help you select the 
right motor or speed reducer motor to meet 
your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Collective Political Bargaining 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


bill is now introduced as the direct 
fulfillment of a political promise, its 
political implications are of first im- 
portance. 

It is, of course, the unwanted child 
of a desperate campaign alliance be- 
tween the Democratic Party and the 
chiefs of labor. I say “unwanted” be- 
cause clearly the President would not 
wish to cast away a law 
which extricated him from 
some of the most desperate 
crises of his first term. Un- 
wanted, also, because he 
could not rationally believe 
that the Wagner Act, de- 
signed for conditions pre- 
vailing fourteen years ago, 
can be made adequate to- 
day. 

The Administration’s bill 
certainly sets up no permanent labor 
policy. It must, rather, be character- 
ized as a gesture toward keeping a 
promise. It suggests a comfortable 
conviction that it will not be passed— 
at least not without considerable 
amendment, The President’s course is 
in the eternal pattern of political 
buck-passing: you say you will, you 
try, and you blame somebody else 
for failure. 

Secretary Tobin confessed that the 
bill is not designed as a permanent 
labor policy when he said that John L. 
Lewis would not permit a strike when 
there is a 90- to 100-day supply of 
coal above ground. This is an unusual 
situation induced in part by an open 
Eastern winter, a decline in coal ex- 
ports, and other factors. It is not a 
permanent condition. 


Sen President Truman’s new labor 


HE parliamentary situation makes 
Tit abundantly clear that the bill as 
it stands has little chance of passage. 
The CIO, which certainly would seek 
the brightest view of Congressional 
sentiment, confesses that at least 
sixteen representatives and_ eight 
senators “must be persuaded” to re- 
pudiate their past record, if the Taft- 
Hartley Act is to be repealed. A CIO 
analysis points out that 227 congress- 
men and 50 senators who voted for 
the Taft-Hartley bill are now in office. 
It points out, in addition, that six new 
congressmen and two new senators 
won against labor opposition and that 
four new senators voted Taft-Hartley 





as representatives. Thus, in the view 
of the CIO, 233 congressmen and 56 
senators, a comfortable majority, 
stand against the present bill. It 
should be added that although a few, 
like Senator Morse, oppose the Taft- 
Hartley Act, they also oppose the 
present bill. 

Implicit in this bill is a collective 
bargain between the Administration 
and the big labor-union of- 
ficers. Those bosses are 
given back powers of com- 
pulsion over their member- 
ships. The closed shop is to 
be restored, and union-shop 
limitations are removed. 
Other annoyances are lifted 
from union leaders. They 
won't have to sign loyalty 
affidavits. They won't be 
pestered with so many plant 
elections. Teeth are removed from 
arbitral awards in jurisdiction cases. 
In short, union officers win protection 
from their members. It is not a work- 
ers’ bill. It is a union officers’ bill. 

In return, the Administration can 
turn over to the union officers a large 
area of its political labors. Members 
of unions can be restrained from inde- 
pendent political action. Money in the 
form of dues can be collected from 
members and used in political ac- 
tivity with precious little responsibil- 
ity. Union members are thus locked 
into support of the Administration. 

Presumably, since this is an agree- 
ment among politicians who have a 
rough code of fair play, union chiefs 
can be counted on or at least expected 
to refrain from rocking the Adminis- 
tration’s boat by threats embarrassing 
to the President. That the Adminis- 
tration is not counting too heavily on 
this, however, is shown by Attorney 
General Clark’s opinion that the in- 
junction stick is still behind the door. 


HE President is paying dearly for 

labor support. The defense of the 
bill is not in strong hands. Secretary 
Tobin was not impressive in his first 
appearances, Senators Thomas and ° 
Pepper will find rocky going on the 
Senate floor. Senator Taft will be a 
towering figure and will carry the 
fight which should have been made in 
the late campaign. He may mobilize 
the public opinion necessary to defeat 
or drastically revise this bill. 
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Various grades of Shell “DIESELINE” have been tested 


Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrica- 


- for tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 


Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
rust preventive oil protects Diesels in shipment, and other plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
Shell oils are used in plant equipment. 
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Above,a rigger in an American plant starts the head cover 
of a hydraulic turbine on its way to final assembly. 
At left, sisal fibre drying in the hot Mexican sun. 


Avenida Isabel la Catolica No. 54 
National City Branch 
in Mexico City 


Mexican sisal swells sales 


of American machinery 


Every 3 seconds 
greg of the packages that Americans buy every day a customer is 


in stores are wrapped with string made from sisal. served overseas 
So it’s easy to see why we imported some sixteen million 
dollars’ worth of sisal fibre from Mexico in 1947. Along 
with it, we buy tomatoes, copper, coffee, chicle for chewing 
gum, and many other raw materials. The dollars we send 
to Mexico for these products come back to us in payment 
for Mexican purchases of American hydraulic turbines and 
other industrial machinery; automobiles, trucks and trains; 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


steel wire, tubing and sheets; and other products of our Santiago London 


117, Old Broad St. 
factories and fields. Velpereice 11 Wheres Peas 
COLOMBIA 


Helping to facilitate the flow of this two-way trade is Bogota Paris (IBC Branch) 
National City’s branch in Mexico City. Here, as in each of Barranquilla 
a ee , ‘ Medellin 
the Bank’s 51 overseas branches, every commercial banking 
facility is quickly available. Officers at Head Office will be 
glad to give you details. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK A 
OF NEW YORK ae 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street ¢ 67 Branches in Greater New York 
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